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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents prom!pty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Lib of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 
and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 


Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 

Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Vale University. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library.’ Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish /owa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feei sure that it is not making 2 

Dewry, tate Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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THE long-expected complete catalog of the 
A. L. A. ‘* Model” Library is at last issued and 
will be welcomed by the whole profession, 
which we hope, erelong, it will be the means 
of indirectly swelling, by the facilities and en- 
couragement it offers for the starting of new 
libraries. At rather short notice the attempt 
has been made to review it adequately and 
justly, but probably both merits and defects 
have been overlooked. Certainly the idea of 
such a catalog was a brilliant conception and its 
completion is a notable event, marking a library 
advance towards the A. L. A. general catalog, 
for which every librarian hopes. If ‘* well be- 
gun is half done,” the present list is indeed a 
harbinger for the future, and truly the present 
catalog seemed more impossible ia 1876 than a 
larger work seems in 1893. If such strides can 
take place between two such celebrations, let 
us celebrate early and often. But since we 
have none such in immediate sight, let us cele- 
brate the model library and its catalog, and 
hope that another 17 years will see the bantling 
grown into a great general catalog. 


Tue first responses, amounting to subscrip- 
tions for over 200 copies, to the projected Amer- 
ican Catalogue of books from 1800 to 1876 not 
included in the 1876 volume, have shown remark- 
able interest in the work, and although they 
are not sufficient to justify entering upon com- 
pilation, for which 500 subscriptions should 
be at hand, they are most encouraging in that 
direction. The good words for the project 
which have come with the subscriptions are 
more encouraging still. The plan seems to 
meet with hearty approval both for its intrinsic 
value and for the preparation it affords toward 
the ultimate possibility of a general American 
bibliography. If it is to be worked out, how- 
ever, there must be still wider response, in 
obtaining which we trust our readers will hearti- 
ly co-operate. The project is to publish in $2 
parts, and to guarantee the author-alphabet 
within the limit of a $10 subscription, 


CLose upon our criticism of Mr. Iles’ system 
of evaluating books we receive from the Free 
Public Library of Paterson a ‘‘ List of books in 
the Public Library on astronomy,” in which we 
have an actual specimen of Mr. Iles’ system. To 
every title in this list either Mr. Winchester, the 
librarian, or Prof. Young, of Princeton, has 


added a critical or descriptive note. Sometimes 


it is limited to a single word, as ‘‘ excellent,” or 
‘‘popular.” Again such descriptions occur as : 
‘* The standard up to 1850;" ‘* The best Amer- 
ican work on orbit computation and ephemeri- 
des ;"" ** A capital text-book for students in the 
observatory ;” ‘* Still excellent in many ways;” 
‘* Superseded by Campbell,” and many others of 
similar type. The result is eminently successful; 
so successful, indeed, that the critical suggestions 
made against the advantages of the system are 
greatly lessened. Of course these notes wil! 
unquestionably fall out of date, so far as the 
issue of new books is concerned ; but, bearing 
in mind always the date at which the list was 
published, it conveys a clearer view, and forms 
a more convenient handbook of literature than 
any catalog we have yet seen. The multiplica- 
tion of such lists would go far to solve the per- 
plexities of the library catalog problem. 


THE Public Documents bill is in a somewhat 
precarious position. We understand that Sena- 
tor Gorman, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee, has completed a revision of the bill as 
itcame from the House, and has prepared modi- 
fications and amendments which will be formal- 
ly brought before the Senate Committee at 
an early date. Unfortunately this had not been 
done in time to bring the bill before the Senate 
previous to its entry upon the tariff discussion, 
which now threatens to occupy its time pretty 
well through the present Congress. It is hoped 
to procure a favorable vote in the Senate while 
the tariff bill, if adopted, has gone back to 
the House for conference, in which case any 
changes made by the Senate in the House bill 
would doubtless be handled by a conference 
committee toward the close of the session. It 
is very important that librarians should cause 
both senators and representatives to feel that 
this bill is an important one, and that there are 
people all over the country interested in its 
passage. It is particularly desirable that the 
work of distributing public documents should 
be concentrated as far as possible to prevent 
the waste of duplication, and that the office of 
superintendent of documents, wherever it is 
placed, should not be a mere football of politics. 


PeRHAPs one of the most curious legal difficul- 
ties in which alibrary was ever involved has been 
that from which the British Museum has just 
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freed itself — apparently with entire success. A 
certain person who figured somewhat notori- 
ously in the Beecher-Tilton scandal has since 
that period removed to England, there married, 
and achieved considerable social position. This 
is equivalent to saying that the old stories of 
the trial were bound to be revived. Envious or 
malicious people in London went to the British 
Museum, and examining the literature of that 
unsavory episode took copies of the portions 
discreditable, or deemed discreditable, to the 
lady in question, and did their best to give gen- 
eral currency to what was injurious in them. 
Concerning such conduct there can be but one 
opinion, and had the parties guilty of such con- 
duct been brought into court and properly pun- 
ished, no one would have felt anything but 
satisfaction. But instead of this, suit was 
brought against the British Museum on the 
ground that it was responsible by having placed 
libellous books upon its shelves and “ published” 
them to its readers. What is more, the lower 
court sustained this view, and though acquit- 
ting the Museum of any ‘“‘ malicious intent” it 
nevertheless gave a verdict against it. 


Tue far reach of this decision would occur 
instantly to every librarian. It would not only 
create an ‘‘ index expurgatorius” of proble- 
matical proportions, but what is more, would 
compel each library to judge what books fell 
within the range, thus forcing each to become 
an expert in the law of libel. Nor would the 
most careful discrimination save a library from 
a great amount of annoyance. Political litera- 
ture, biography, controversial literature, indeed 
probably half our books, would have to be 
scanned, and whole classes would have to be ex- 
cluded rigidly, as for instance newspapers and 
trials. Any one who wanted a little cheap ad- 
vertising could obtain it by bringing suit against 
the library. In short, any such ruling estab- 
lished as a precedent would lessen the value of 
libraries to a degree hardly to be calculated, 
That such a decision could be made, only illus- 
trates how uncertain the law still is, and what 
absurdities even the trained legal mind can be 
led into. Fortunately such a decision was too 
absurd to stand a reference to the higher court, 
which promptly reversed this decision, and held 
that the Museum was merely performing its 
proper function, in placing books upon its 
shelves, without regard to their contents; and 
that a mere reading-room use did not, in the 
slightest sense of the word, constitute the pub- 
lication of a libel. 


THE portrait of Dr. Poole which accompanies 
this number of the LisrRARY JOURNAL * is from 
arecent photograph, and will be recognized as 
an excellent portrait of the Doctor in the last 
years of his life. It is interesting to compare 
this picture with the one we printed in 1887, and 
to observe how with him growing old meant 
merely maturing in those fine qualities which 
are so apparent in this last picture. 


Communications. 


A CORRECTION. 


WILL you kindly make a correction in my be- 
half in the LispRARY JOURNAL? The A. L. A. 
Catalogue, on p. 41, givesthe price of the Oster- 
hout Free Library catalog as $1. That is the 
price at which we sell it to members of the Li- 
brary School only; otherwise it is $2. The 
mistake has already caused me considerable an- 
noyance, and is likely to cause a good deal more. 

HANNAH P, JAMES. 

Ostsrnout Free | 

Wilkesbarré, Pa. 
A FEW WORDS APROPOS THE AMERICAN 
CATALOGUE. 

In reading the notes about the proposed 
American bibliography of the literature of this 
century, it has occurred to me that it would be a 
good thing, if in connection with the book-title 
there could be given a list of all the reviews of 
the book. And, furthermore, a book that creates 
much of a sensation often originates a whole lit- 
erature of other books and pamphlets; these 
should be mentioned under the first title, thus 
bringing together all that has been developed 
by the original work. This would give not only 
a clue to the standing of the book itself, but also 
hints as to its history, and the history of the 
literary and other criticism aroused by it. This 
plan, as far as it concerns books and pamphlets, 
called out by a single book, is followed in the 
Swedish bibliography of Linnstrim, and its 
continuations, and has proved very useful. 

AKSEL G, S, JOSEPHSON. 

N. Strate Liprary Scuoot, 

Albany, N. Y. 

[The difficulty of such a catalog would be that 
it would require a good part of the next century 
to make it, and a good part of a hundred thou- 


sand dollars to pay for it. — Ep. L. j.] 


EXCHANGES. 

Any one having a copy of v. 2, House Ex. 
Docs., Ist sess., 30th Congress, for exchange will 
please address the undersigned. 

I have a small quantity of duplicates of Cali- 
fornia pamphlets which I will forward to any 
one upon receipt of postage for same. 

Tessa L. Kgtso, 

Lisrarian Pustic Lisrary, 

Angeles, Cal. 

* Reprinted by permission from Mr. Fletcher's forth- 
coming volume on *“ Public libraries in America,"’ No. 2 
of the Columbian Knowledge series, published by 
Roberts Bros. 
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THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION LIBRARIES.* 


By Miss S. W. Carrett, Librarian Young Women's Christian Association of New York. 


It is generally recognized that our Civil War 
brought to the women of America a certain 
emancipation or freedom which they had never 
before possessed, for it is from the memorable 
struggle between North and South that they can 
date their entrance into new fields of thought 
and activity. It was then, when the women of 
the country stepped so bravely to the front in 
camp and hospital and home, that they learned 
something of their own latent abilities, their 
powers of organization and administration; and 
the women’s societies which began to form then 
have multiplied with such rapidity that in this 
last decade of the century we are almost over- 
whelmed with their number and magnitude. 
Not least among the forces set in motion at that 
time may be counted the organizations known 
as the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
or, to use a term still more inclusive, the Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, which have for their 
main object the temporal, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of young women. The first of these 
associations to organize was that in Boston 
in 1866, althouzh the Ladies’ Christian Union of 
New York, a socicty similar in aims while differ- 
ing in its name, really antedates it by eight years, 
being organized in 1858. Since then some 50 
associations have sprung into existence in the 
United States and Canada, meeting every two 
years in general conference, and working active- 
ly and harmoniously under the organization en- 
titled the ‘International Board of Women's 
Christian Associations,” 

Of the varied work of these associations and 
the good accomplished by them, it is not my 
privilege to speak. I touch upon one phase 
only of their work —the libraries owned and ad- 
ministered by them. Taking the report of the 
last biennial conference of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, which met at Chicago in Octo- 
ber, 1891, I sent a series of questions to all the 
associations there reporting libraries as a part of 
their work. The answers to these have been 
tabulated as far as possible, and from them may 
be gathered some items of general interest in re- 
gard to the methods and aims of these association 
libraries, and the results thus far attained by 
them. 

It must be remembered that owing to the mani- 


* Paper read at the Congress of Librarians, Chicago, 
July 15, 1893. 


fold departments of work carried on by the Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, such as boarding 
homes, restaurants, employment bureaus, board 
directories, exchanges for women’s work, educa- 
tional classes, gymnasiums, summer homes, etc., 
the library must necessarily be somewhat of a 
side issue, until the need for one forces itself 
upon the attention of the association, and suffi- 
cient funds are provided to warrant them in under- 
taking this additional department. Therefore 
the majority of the association libraries are as 
yetin their infancy. In fact they cannot strictly 
be called ‘‘libraries"’ in the professional sense 
of the word, consisting as they do of a few hun- 
dred books contributed by friends for the use of 
the working women living in the various boarding 
homes in which they are placed. A few, how- 
ever, may be considered as regularly organized 
libraries, with well-defined methods, modern 
equipments, and a creditable circulation outside 
the boarding homes. Some of the associations 
evince a very earnest desire to increase their li- 
brary facilities, and they are almost unanimous 
in considering the library an essential factor in 
their work. 

It is of interest to note that some of the li- 
braries are fully imbued with the modern library 
spirit. The Albany, Brooklyn, and New York 
associations all report the Dewey system of clas- 
sification and a card catalog; these libraries are 
under the care of trained librarians. The Wor- 
cester association reports a card catalog and a 
classification under general topics. The Phila- 
delphia association, whose work is largely sus- 
pended at present, owing to the erection of a 
new building, has sent its librarian for training 
to the library classat Drexel Institute, and when 
its library is reorganized in its spacious new 
quarters, it will be upon the basis of modern 
methods, The Boston association has also a 
catalog of authors and subjects; the system used 
is not stated. Twelve of the libraries have 1000 
or more volumes upontheir shelves, though only 
three have as yet reached 2000; these are: New 
York, 20,500, Brooklyn, 4485, and Philadelphia, 
4000, The reading-rooms which nearly all the 
libraries have in connection with their work are 
stocked with papers and magazines, varying in 
their number from 2 up to 123, the latter in the 
New York library. The books in all these li- 
braries are general in their character, covering 
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a wide range of subjects, and not being at all 
confined, as some imagine, to religious work 
and Sunday-school stories. In Dayton, O., 
prominence is given to works of Bible study, and 
the New York association rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a very valuable collection of illustrated 
fine art books, known as the Mary Elizabeth 
Hoyt Memorial Collection. The New York li- 
brary has also the nucleus of a circulating music 
library, including piano music, and the scores of 
operas, oratorios, etc. 

Since the association libraries are mainly for 
the use of those living in the boarding homes, 
they are of advantage to self-supporting women 
only; and even where the circulation extends be- 
yond the limits of the homes, the readers are 
mostly working women, A few libraries extend 
their privileges to any woman who may care to 
avail herself of them. No distinction in creed is 
made amongst those admitted to the libraries 
where books are circulated outside the boarding 
homes, and color distiaction is recognized in such 
cases by only two or three libraries. 

Among the most interesting and helpful sug- 
gestions that come to us from these reports, are 
those relating to the various methods employed 
for stimulating among the readers a desire for 
good books. In Brooklyn, “ courses of reading 
are prepared, centering around the life of some 
prominent man, notes are taken by the members, 
papers are written by them, andat the end of the 
course prizes are given for the best essays and 
notes.”" The library of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion circulates among its readers some excellent 
little leaflets on such subjects as “ The gain of 
books,” ‘‘ The choice of books,” etc., which can- 
not fail to awaken earnest thought on the part of 
the girls. In Albany ‘‘ monthly talks are given 
on authors, books, reading, travel, popular 
science, history, biography, and current topics. 
This association has adopted the unique and suc- 
cessful plan of giving a room in the association 
building to a Library School student (who takes 
her meals nearby) in consideration of her care 
and supervision of the library for a certain num- 
ber of hours per week, This has been found of 
great advantage to the librarian and readers, as 
the student has proved herself a true missionary 
and friend to the young girls. She has volun- 
tarily undertaken a weekly class on current top- 
ics, and has made many warm friends among 
them. The committee feel that this influence of 
a cultivated, refined, college-bred woman, par- 
taking somewhat of the University Settlement 


idea, is most valuable, and earnestly hope it may 
be continued through successive classes of the 
Library School.” 

In Springfield, Mass., there is a Chautauqua 
circle among the girls in the home, which does 
much to stimulate their interest in the use of the 
books. In New York lecture courses on liter- 
ary and historical subjects are given under the 
auspices of the educational department of the 
association. These havea direct effect upon the 
use of the library. The librarian herself has 
given a talk on ‘‘ Books and reading,” while a 
** Suggestive list of books for girls to read,” pre- 
pared by her, is freely distributed and has proved 
of great practical benefit. Short lists are fre- 
quently prepared for individual girls who wish to 
pursue some special course of reading. In Louis- 
ville, Ky., the chairman of the library 
meets the girls occasionally to discuss books, 
while in Dayton, O., talks are given in the edu- 
cational classes of the association, which serve to 
influence the girls in this direction. Great care 
in the selection of books for the libraries, to- 
gether with personal suggestions to the readers 
from the librarians and those in charge, are the 
main reliance in the cultivation of good standards 
of taste and judgment. In the matter of the 
kind of books admitted to their shelves, the as- 
sociation libraries have an advantage over the 
more general or public libraries. They have the 
right to discriminate more closely, and they ex- 
ercise this right with care and discretion. 

Among the special features of the individual 
libraries which deserve mention, is the custom 
of holding book receptions. This has been done 
with marked success by the Albany, Brooklyn, 
and New York associations, and has resulted 
not only in valuable gifts of books and money 
but in the increased interest of the guests in the 
work of the library, often proved by subsequent 
and continuous gifts. In the New York library 
a unique and popular department is that of the 
art studies. This collection, numbering about 
400, consists of the colored supplements to the 
art magazines and other designs, both foreign 
and American, in colors and black and white. 
At acost of 10 cents each these are mounted at 
the binders on stiff cardboard, and by means of 
a loop of tape fastened in eyelets in the upper 
end, are hung on hooks around the wall, where 
they may be easily examined. These are circu- 
lated to art students and teachers, dark linen 
covers being provided as a protection in carry 
ing them back and forth. This plan has been in 
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operation for over two years and has proved em- 
inently practical and successful, the circulation 
of the studies for 1892 being 954. 

Turning from this necessarily brief and incom- 
plete summary of the general methods of these 
libraries, let us consider something of their aims 
and needs, and the spirit in which their work is 
carried on. It does not require very long ex- 
perience here to be convinced of the pressing 
needs, mental and moral, of the girls and women 
who come to us through the open doors of our 
libraries, or that this is one of the departments 
of the association work which gives us a special 
hold upon them. Theemployment bureau may 
not always be able to secure the desired position 
for the applicant, and the boarding homes may 
have no vacant rooms to offer her, but in the li- 
brary, if the shelves be wisely and well filled, she 
can always find something to meet her needs, 
from the best technical and standard works on all 
the subjects engaging the earnest study of the 
cultivated woman of to-day, down to the light 
but wholesome story that will rest the tired brain, 
and relax for a little while the tension of a daily 
life of monotonous toil; for books have power to 

“ Lift us unawares 
Out of our meaner cares.” 

With her mental need freely supplied, will not 
any woman be better able to appreciate and 
respond to the earnest efforts made for her moral 
welfare? In the library opportunities of this 
kind are abundant, and the librarian is often 
appalled at the thought of herresponsibilities in 
the influence for good which it is in her power 
to exert, or for ill, in her failure to seize the 
opportunities presented. The Christian Associa- 
tion libraries emphasize and bring out in a pe- 
culiar degree what is true of all libraries — the 
necessity of a keen, moral sense on the part of 
the librarians. To be successful in this work 
they need something more than professional 
training and executive ability, important as both 
of these qualifications are. They must have, if 
possible, unusual patience and tact, and the lov- 
ing sympathy, born of a Christ-like spirit, that 
will reach out unerringly to recognize the aspi- 
rations so often hidden away beneath an outward 
covering of ignorance, timidity, indifference, 
and even defiance. But where shall such ideal 
librarians be found ? 

One of the peculiar features of [the Christian 
Association libraries is the relation of the library 
committee to the work, These committees differ 
from the ordinary boards of trustees in that the 
members not only have the general supervision 
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and control of all matters relating tothe library, 
but take a much more active part in its daily 
work than is usual with such bodies: serving at 
the loan-desk, talking with the readers, preparing 
books for circulation, covering and keeping them 
in repair, selecting new books, etc. This has a 
distinct advantage in creating among the govern- 
ing board a more intelligent interest in the work. 
Practical experience teaches them the needs of 
the library and its readers, On the other hand, 
some disadvantage attends the plan in the occa- 
sional errors and inaccuracies which naturally re- 
sult from so much unskilled, or rather non-profes- 
sional, work. It may, however, be safely claimed 
that this objection is outweighed by the advan- 
tages, together with the stimulating effect upon 
the members of the committee themselves, many 
of whom are young ladies of wealth and social 
position, who are the better for such personal 
contact with their working sisters. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the growth 
and development of these libraries — one common 
to most enterprises —islack of means. With the 
exception of one or two which have very small 
funds, all the association libraries depend upon 
gifts of money and books. This uncertainty of 
resources cripples them on every side, making 
it difficult, and in most cases impossible, to or- 
ganize the libraries upon any substantial basis, 
or adopt any definite plans for theirdevelopment. 
We do not need to create our clientage; we have 
that already at hand in the hundreds of women 
who daily throng our buildings. It isestimated, 
for example, that the New York association 
reaches each year through its various depart- 
ments 30,000 working women. With the neces- 
sity for the existence of these libraries, so practi- 
cally demonstrated by what they have already 
done for working-women, will not some of the 
liberal friends of the association work come to 
their rescue, and make it possible for them to 
enter the doors standing open before them ? 

I must not close without some reference to the 
humor and pathos which vary the routine of our 
daily work. Here, as in other libraries, we have 
frequent examples of the confusion of names 
and titles; as, for instance, when we are asked 
for ‘‘ The anglomaniacs,” by Howells, or ‘* Silas 
Lapham,” by Thackeray, or ‘‘ Sarah Zanensky,” 
by Miss Marian Crawford. Drummond himself 
would hardly recognize his own work under the 
title of “The natural history of Christian 
science,” and Bulwer-Lytton'’s biography is 
spoken of as ‘‘his autobiography, written by his 
son.” One indignant reader discourses on the 
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amount of é/ue tape in our regulations; and a | ful that this aim has already been in some 
bright young lassie speaks of the alcoves as | measure fulfilled, but we are sadly conscious of 
**cubby-holes.” An elderly lady asks if Kip- | the unlimited possibilities which lie unrealized be- 
ling’s “ Light that failed” is anything like Ar-| fore us. The working women of to-day need 
nold’s ‘“ Light of the world.” Another, when | something more than safe homes to shelter them, 
asked whether she has read Thackeray's ‘‘ Van- | and training schools to fit them for successful in- 
ity Fair,” replies, “‘ No; but I’ve read all about | dependence. They need the culture and com- 
it in ‘ Pilgrim’s progress.’” A girl of 18 or 19,| panionship of good books. They need well- 
who is keeping house for her brother, thinks it | equipped libraries for their exclusive use, which 
would be very helpful for her to know how to shall be liberally administered with a view to 
sew, and comes to the library for a book that their special necessities, and where they can re- 
will teach her; another wants a book on danc-| ceive more personal and individual attention 
ing; still another, with no evidence of any than is possible in a general library. They need 
special culture, wants to become an author, and | libraries which shall be to them in very truth the 


asks for a rhetoric, thinking she'will find there 
all she needs to enable her to enter the list of 
competitors for literary fame. 

These, and the many more instances which 
might be cited, bring a smile to our lips, but a 
deep yearning to our hearts to stretch out the 
sisterly hand of helpfulness to each soul that is 
“ groping blindly above it for light.” It is this 
that the Women’s Christian Association libraries 


aim, above all things else, todo. We are grate- 


universities” where they can carry on the 
education which was only half-completed, and in 
too many cases but just begun when the necessity 
for self-support pressed upon them. In these 
days when the philanthropists of our great cities 
are providing so generously for the needs of 
various classes of society, is it unreasonable to 
expect that these higher needs of the working 
women shall receive the consideration and sup- 
port which they imperatively demand ? 


INKS FOR LIBRARY USE.—II. 


I po not remember having been asked to give 
my experience for the symposium upon the 
subject of inks, which appeared in the March 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. The subject, however, is 
one which has interested me for a number of 
years. In 1876 the country was infested with 
peripatetic vendors, who were offering ink- 
stands which were guaranteed to last for 10, 
25, Or 100 years, according to the measure of 
the buyer's credulity. Some gummy substance 
of an aniline nature was placed in them, and 
all that was necessary for the buyer to do was 
to pour in pure water and a remarkably limpid 
and pleasant ink was produced, which was re- 
plenished when exhausted by the addition of 
more water, until the aniline matter was wholly 
dissolved, when the supply ceased. It is need- 
less to say the inkstands failed to give satisfac- 
tory results after a few weeks’ use. 

Being at the time connected with an office in 
which land and probate records were kept, the 
remarkable qualities of this ink set me to think- 
ing, and at length in my investigations I wrote 
to Munn & Co., of New York, publishers of the 
Scientific American, who have a large patent- 
office business, in which permanency of records 


isa sine gua mon, They replied that after ex- 


tensive experimenting in the matter, and the use 
of many inks, they had settled upon a mixture of 
two, which they used for all the signatures for 
their applications for patents, viz. : Stephens’ 
blue-black writing fluid, 3 parts, and Thaddeus 
Davids’ Japan ink, 1 part. 

I procured these inks, and used them in the 
proportions named for a number of years with 
great satisfaction. There is one precaution 
necessary to be taken, however: the ink ought to 
be kept so as to prevent evaporation, as it then 
becomes very thick and gummy. This can be 
readily avoided by using it in small quantities in 
an ordinary inkwell (stand) or from a glass-stop- 
pered bottle. 

Since entering library work I have given up 
using Davids’ Japan ink, but still adhere to the 
use of Stephens’ blue-black writing fluid, which 
I find perfectly satisfactory. I was gratified to 
notice, when visiting the Newberry Library, tha 
Dr. Poole was using this same ink, 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the use of 
an ink which will withstand the ravages of time, 
and the opinions of disinterested experts, it 
would seem, ought to be called in to help li- 
brarians in settling this point. 

G: WATSON COLE. 


| 
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Some matters of interest in connection with 
the subject of inks, discussed in the last number 
of the LrsRARY JOURNAL, are found in the Sixth 
Report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Public Records, just issued. 


Mr. Swan states that as the Third Report is 
out of print, the parts pertaining to ink and 
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HOW TO CATALOG BOOKS. 
J. Taylor Kay in The Nineteenth Century. 


Ir is of importance that the vast stores of 
literature that we possess in our public and 
semi-public libraries should be made more ac- 


| cessible to students — accessible in the sense of 


paper have been reprinted, and may be had on | 


application. 


The recommendation of an act to establish a 
state standard recording ink, is renewed, and a 


draft of such an act submitted. Doubtless many 
librarians would be glad to avail themselves of a | 


state guarantee in this particular. 


A report upon red inks by Prof. Markoe is 
given, whence it appears that ‘‘carmine” and 
‘*azo” inks give the best results, but, neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ we do not possess a permanent red ink.” 
Among blue inks the Prussian blue in recom- 
mended for purposes of record, but in using 
great care must be taken to see that the pig- 
mentary substance has not settled; this results 
from decomposition, and implies the permanent 
ruin of the ink. W: H. TILLincHAst. 


THE WAIL OF THE ASSISTANT. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With brain too tired to think, 
An assistant sat at a library desk 

Plying her pen and ink. 


Write—write—write, 

In bustle and hurry and aoise, 
Or run—run—run, 

For women and men and boys. 


It’s oh ! to be a slave 
In an intellectual haunt, 

Where you only want to be let alone, 
And always find you can't! 


Run—run—run, 

Till even the stair-cases shake, 
And run—run—run, 

Tho’ the tired feet may ache ; 


No matter how badly they write, 
No matter how hard it seem, 

Till over the titles we lose our wits 
And run in a nightmare dream. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With brain too tired to think, 
An assistant sat at a library desk 

Plying her pen and ink, 


Run—run—run,"’ 
She heard the trustees rail, 
And so, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone might reach the rich, 


She sang this Library Wail! : 


the subject-matter of the books being intelligent- 
ly made known, and not, as is now the case to a 
great extent, hidden by the very various, un- 
systematic, and peculiar modes of cataloging 
them. To this end it is necessary that sensible 
bibliography should be treated scientifically, and 
studied to a greater extent than is now the case. 

The term “‘literature"’as it is used in this 
connection does not, of course, comprehend all 
printed matter, but it includes the books, jour- 
nals, or printed material usually found in libra- 


| ries. Its definition would be long and varied — 


indeed, we have not yet had a completely satis- 
factory one — but in the following remarks it will 
be found to have a very expansive reach. 

The practical study of bibliography has been 
much neglected; and it is now proposed to show 
that there are many matters of moment in the 
details of the subject which not only seriously 
affect literature and libraries but the public gen- 
erally. Such questions as — 

1. The best system of cataloging books — 7.¢., 
whether they should be arranged under the au- 
thors’ names or under the subjects, and the pos- 
sibility of formulating a uniform system. 

2. The classification of the suédjects of litera- 
ture, 

3. The possibility of having a general catalog 
of books, or index to literature, with an arrange- 
ment indicating the books that are in our nation- 
al institutions, and the proper authority for car- 
rying this out. 

4. The provision of a subject-index to period- 
ical literature, completing the work of Poole’s 
“ Index to [general] Periodical Literature,”,which 
at present does not include the articles in scien- 
tific journals and in the transactions of learned 
societies. 

Let us take these subjects in order. In this 
connection the subject of cataloging is of the 
first importance. Itis by the means of catalogs, 
or should be, that we find out what has been 
written in any department of human knowledge, 
and are enabled to avoid the repetition of re- 
searches and investigations that have been al- 
ready performed. The catalogs of our libra- 
ries, therefore, should be treated as works 
having a special value. But at present each 
public library appears to have an arrangement 
of its own with regard to its list of books, 
though there appears to be a singular una- 
nimity with respect to the practice of placing a 
book under the author's name as the initial word 
—-that is, ifit is possible to obtain it. There are 
exceptions with regard to periodicals, encyclopa- 
dias, collections, sacred books, and of course anon- 
ymous works. This author-heading practice is so 
simple and easy, that whatever may be the after- 
arrangement, classification, or division, it is now 
generally the initial word in the arrangement of 
books in catalogs. In the catalog of the library 
of the British Museum the alphabetical-author 
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arrangement is adopted with the exceptions in- 
dicated. But in this case there is also a special 
innovation interfering strangely with facility of 
access to the literature required—that is, the 
periodical publications of all kinds are cataloged 
under the names of the places where the jour- 
nals, or the institutions whose proceedings are 
recorded, are situate or published, rather than 
under the title of the journal or the name of the 
institution. For instance, the following are the 
first two entries under the heading ‘‘ Manches- 
ter” — Ab-o'-th’ Yate's Christmas Annual, etc.; 
The Alliance, a weekly journal, etc. 

This is an eccentricity that has not been found 
necessary in any other public institution except- 
ing the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, where 
periodicals are placed under the heading ‘‘ Acad- 
emies.”” A few libraries have of late made a sub- 
ject-index at the end of the alphabetical-author 
arrangement, and in the result, as, for instance, 
at the Manchester Free Library, the subject-in- 
dex volume of the catalog is invariably used in- 
stead of the catalog itself. 

The exceptions called for by the arrangement 
of books under the authors’ names in catalogs 
are many and varied. As before mentioned, 
there are the anonymous books: great books 
such as the Bible, the Talmud, the Koran, etc. 
(whilst their exegesis are placed under the com- 
mentators’ names); and encyclopzdias and peri- 
odical publications, which are usually placed 
under the first word of the title not an article. 
In the case of biographies it is the general prac- 
tice to catalog the books under the names of the 
writers; but there is no reason why the subject 
ofa biography should not be treated toa subject- 
matter heading in cataloging, just as the subjects 
of investigation by scientific men, and the fanci- 
ful titles of poems, plays, and novels are so 
treated when anonymous. 

To connect minor things with greater, the 
worry consequent on the present want of system 
may be illustrated by daily experience, The is- 
sues of catalogs by the booksellers have largely 
increased. Immediately one becomes known as 
a bookbuyer, or as connected with one of the 
learned societies that publish lists of their mem- 
bers, booksellers inundate him with their cata- 
logs. These are mostly author-lists, and we 
have to wade continuously through a large num- 
ber of columns of small type to see if, by chance, 
there may be a book ona subjectin which we 
are interested. To those connected with public 
and semi-public libraries it is worse, for they 
must consult large numbers of catalogs for desid- 
erata. In addition, publishers are continual- 
ly issuing lists of new books or of current stock, 
and in the case of a few of these a little progress 
is being made in the way of systematic arrange- 
ment, for occasionally a rough classification is 
adopted. Thanks are due to the publishers of 
Whitaker's ‘‘ Reference catalogue of current 
literature” and Low’s ‘“‘ English catalogue ” for 
the progress they have made in their particular 
lists. They are a step in advance, and are useful; 
but still the lists are invariably arranged under 
the names of the authors alone, and would be 
much more useful if the goods advertised were 
under the names given to them. 


It is from no want of reverence for literature 
that the term ‘‘ goods” is used, for, after all, the 
subject-matter of a book is the book itself, the 
raison d'étre of its existence. The author is, or 
ought to be, secondary. But literature should 
be made accessible by its material, its subject- 
matter. By this only can it be arranged in 
order. Order is a necessity throughout nature, 
and should not be abrogated in literature. 

Librarians have sometimes raised a doubt as to 
the existence of sufficient skilled labor to pro- 
duce catalogs of books under an arrangement of 
subjects. During 35 years’ experience inacollege, 
a proprietary, and a free public library, I have 
had a large number of assistants who were quite 
capable of doing this. And it is worth while 
to remind the doubters that every word of the 
Bible, Homer, Aristophanes, A2schylus, Pindar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, Shakespeare, Shelley, Ten- 
nyson, Milton’s poetry, etc., has been indexed 
by persons without any special technical train- 
ing for the purpose. The work of Agassiz 
(Louis) in the great ‘‘ Nomenclator zodlogicus,” 
2 vols., 4to, and the ‘* Bibliographia zoologia et 
geologiz,” 4 vols., 8vo, though of a somewhat 
different nature, is another instance of simple 
useful industry valuable in its results. It should 
be noted that the latter important work ‘‘ was 
mainly composed by the professor for his own 
private use during the leisure moments of a life 
of almost incessant scientific research.” The 
grand work that Dr. J. S. Billings has done for 
medical bibliography in his ‘* Catalogue of the li- 
brary of the Surgeon-General’s Office of the 
United States Army” may also well illustrate 
this point. In this catalog there are literally 
thousands of subdivisions of subjects of medical 
science, alphabetically arranged, together with 
author-entries, and including not only the sepa- 
rate works, but also the subjects of articles in 
more than 2000 sets of periodicals. It has 
proceeded as far as ‘‘Shu” in 12 volumes 
imperial octavo, and there are 496,533 sub- 
ject-matter entries, in addition to 219,237 au- 
thors’-name entries. It is a standing monument 
of the truth of the assertion that dictionaries of 
subjects treated in literature are practicable, and 
would be an inestimable benefit to science and 
to literature. 

A committee (consisting of Professors Cayley, 
Grant, and Stokes) appointed by the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science ‘‘ to 
consider the formation of a catalogue of philo- 
sophical memoirs” reported on the 13th of June, 
1856: 

“The committee are desirous of expressing their sense of 
the great importance and increasing need of such a cata- 
log. ... The catalog should not be restricted to me- 
moirs in transactions of societies, but should comprise, 
also, memoirs in the proceedings of societies in mathe- 
matical and scientific journals, ephemerides, and volumes 
of observations, and in other collections not coming under 
any of the preceding heads. There should be a 
catalog according to the names of authors, and also a 
catalog according to subjects.” 


Concluding : 


**The catalog according to authors’ names would be the 
most readily executed, and this catalog, if it should be 
found convenient, might be first published. The time of 


bringing out the two catalogs would of course depend 
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upon the sufficiency of the assistance at the command of vision of all literature under certain heads or 
the editors; but if the catalog be undertaken it is desira- | 


ble that the arrangements should be such that the com- 
plete work might be brought out within a period not ex- 
ceeding three years."’ 

The work was in part proceeded with, and the 
** Royal Society’s catalogue of the scientific pa- 
pers contained in scientific periodicals,” alphabet- 
ically arranged under the authors’ names only, was 
produced. There are now eight volumes quarto, 
giving the author-lists from all the principal 
scientific journals from A.D. 1800 to 1873, and 
the half of a second supplement to 1883, giving 
the names to ‘‘ Gis.” Its insufficiency is daily 
proved by the specialists; for unless the names of 
all the authors who have ever written on a cer- 
tain subject are known by the investigator, much 
that has been written is locked up from his 
knowledge, and in any case much time is lost. 

The Americans and the Germans are in ad- 
vance of us inthe study of bibliography. The 
Scandinavians also appear to be coming to the 
front. I have just seen the ‘‘ Kong]. Biblioteket, 
Stockholm. Sveriges Offentliga bibliotek, Stock- 
holm, Upsala, Lund, Géteborg. Accessions- 
Katalog 5, 1890. Utg. af. K. Biblioteket genom 
E. W. Dahlgren” (Stockholm, 1891, 8vo). It is 
a continuation of the combined classed catalogs 
of the 22 public libraries in these four cities. 
The libraries containing any individual work are 
shown by heavy-faced initials of each library at 
the end of the catalog-entry of such book or 
work. 

It is not scientific or necessary to mix up the 
subjects of books in a catalog under the au- 
thors’ names. It is as little scientific as to mix 
up biological scalpels and microscopes, chemical 
balances and tests, astronomical telescopes and 
clocks, physical dynamometers and thermome- 
ters, or the hundred other scientific appliances 
of the special departments of science, in one la- 
boratory. Take the catalog of the British 
Museum in illustration. It is for the use of stu- 
dents, and every student must be a specialist 
when using it. The problem he has to solve is 
to find, under the alphabetical arrangement of 
authors’ names, the books in the library on the 
subject he is studying. The problem is soluble ; 
but consider the enormous amount of time and 
labor to be spent on each occasion it has to be 
solved! Yet a catalog exists for the purpose of 
aiding the advance of knowledge. 

The second question is the subject of the clas- 
sification of literature. It has been often dis- 
cussed, but the growing necessity for specializa- 
tion in study demands that the results of the dis- 
cussion should be formulated. It is a subject on 
which much imagination and fancy has been 
used, but its pith may be readily epitomized. 

It is hardly possible to deny that all real litera- 
ture may be placed under the three heads that 
Francis Bacon indicated in A.D. 1605 — namely, 
history, philosophy, poetry; or, in other words, 
memory, reason, imagination, *‘ the fountains of 
human learning.” The only exceptions would be 
encyclopedic works and general periodicals. 
Perhaps it would be more applicable to the prac- 
tical methods of present-day expression of knowl- 
edge to use the terms research, record, and ap- 
plied knowledge. However this may be, the di. 


classes and their nomenclature are fair subjects 
for settlement. It may be assumed that the ques- 
tion would at first be restricted to the main heads 
of literature, the subdivisions naturally follow- 
ing. A practical and authoritative decision on 
so important a subject should be formulated and 
distributed. It is important because of the ex- 
traordinary variety of classifications now used. 
I have before me nearly 200 various systems of 
classification, from Aldus Manutius, A.p. 1498, 
to the present time, but, intrinsically, the varia- 
tions are differences in the terms of expression 
only. If a simple scheme were discreetly ar- 
ranged by competent authority and promulgated, 
the librarians, the booksellers, and the public 
generally would prove its utility. This settled, 
the questions of the subdivisions and author- 
entries, or subject-entries, would be much sim- 
plified. 

It has been argued that there are books which 
it is impossible to classify, but it is obvious that 
with a section for encyclopedic works and gener- 
al periodicals a book of this nature could not be 
found; also, that some books can be placed in 
various classes; but the answer to this is, of 
course, ‘‘ Put them in.” That the divisions of 
intellectual knowledge, however, are sufficiently 
definite to allow of a working decision may be 
illustrated thus: In the Owens College Libra- 
ry, Manchester, containing more than 53,000 
volumes, there has been no difficulty in creat- 
ing departmental libraries, or in placing in sep- 
arate rooms the books relating to (1) Theolo- 
gy; (2) Language and literature; (3) Mental and 
moral science; (4) Political and economical sci- 
ence; (5) Legal science; (6) History and geogra- 
phy; (7) Mathematical and physical science and 
astronomy; (8) Natural history; (9) Medical sci- 
ence; and(10) Fine arts. The classes or depart- 
ments are divided into sections and subdivisions 
of sections, each alphabetically arranged on the 
shelves as near as possible according to the cata- 
log. Pamphlets are bound together according 
to their subjects and placed in the divisions or 
sections of their classes, The periodicals relat- 
ing to the subjects of each department are placed 
in the ‘‘ general collections” of that department, 
and the general or polygraphical literature of 
general encyclopedias, periodicals, bibliogra- 
phies, and literary history are placed in a separate 
department and cross-referenced as far as neces- 
sary. These are what is called the reference de- 
partment. 

In America, as before said, they have found 
out that traditional customs required to be 
adapted to the scientific needs of the present, and 
their catalogs are very much superior to Brit- 
ish catalogs. Our traditional customs have a 
stronger hold, and we have too easily followed 
the precedents of the earlier ages; but it is as ab- 
surd to quote the immature efforts of the centu- 
ries that have passed with regard to catalog- 
ing and the classification of knowledge as to 
quote inexperience in other matters of applied 
science. A really good departure has been made 
by the Patent Office of the United States ina 
classified index to all the periodicals received in 
its library from the rst of January, 1891. This 
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office indexes 175 journals in English and con- 
tinental languages, in the classes electricity, en- 
gineering, chemistry, and photography, under 
leading headings of the subjects, with their sub- 
divisions; the alphabetical arrangement being 
repeated in each division and subdivision. The 
indexes and sub-indexes to Allibone’s ** Critical 
dictionary of English literature and of British 
and American authors” are instances of close 
classification. The book itself contains, with the 
supplement, 83,000 authors, and more than 220,- 
ooo subjects. There are at the end 40 indexes 
of classes’ of literature, and 273 sub-indexes to 
these. This has been necessitated simply be- 
cause the book is in the form of a biographical 
dictionary of British and American authors; 
many of the authors, of course, writing on vari- 
ous subjects. The classes are: 


1. Agriculture. 23. Literary History. 
2. Antiquities. . Mathematics. 

3. Architecture. 25. Mechanics. 

4. Astronomy. . Medicine. 

5. Bibliography. . Mental and Moral 
6. Biography and Cor- Philosophy. 


respondence. 28. Morals and Man- 
7. Botany. ners. 
8. Chemistry. 29. Music. 


g. Divinity. . Natural History. 


10. Domestic Economy. 31. Natural Philosophy. 
11. Drama. 32. Naval and Military. 
12. Education. 33. Philology. 

13. Essayists. 34. Poetry. 

14. Fiction. 35. Political Economy. 
15. Fine Arts. 36. Political Philoso- 

16, Games. phy. 

17. Geography. 37. Topography. 

18, Geology. 38. Trade and Com- 

1g. Heraldry. merce. 

20. History. 39. Travels. 

21. Juvenile. 40. Voyages. 

22. Law. 


And there has been no difficulty in arranging all 
British and American literature under these 
heads and their 273 sub-heads. 

We may also instance Reith’s ‘‘ Repertorium 
der technischen Journal-Literatur,” arranged 
under a classification of subjects, and the ‘* Sys- 
tematisches Register” and ‘‘ Sach-Register” of 
the Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin, and Carus and Engelmann’s 
** Verzeichniss der Schriften tiber Zoologie welche 
in den periodischen Werken enthalten,” con- 
tinued by Taschenberg, systematically arranged 
(or classified) with author and subject indexes, to 
show what the Germans are doing in this direc- 
tion. 

The strong impulse in the direction of technical 
instruction recently exhibited in this country 
should point out the necessity of a strong move- 
ment in the direction of rendering more readily 
accessible the technical and scientific literature 
we possess. Knowledge should not only be free 
but accessible. Its accessibility is only obtained 
by organization; by systematic arrangement and 
classification. The orderly arrangement and 
classification of its material is necessary to the 
true advance of knowledge. It is the thread 


which leads the explorer through the labyrinths 


of past attempts. By it we save time and labor, 
and necessarily encourage the higher learning; 
discouraging the dilettanteism which has become 
so prevalent and which appears to be enervating 
our appreciation of the true principle and purpose 
of literature. 

The third question, of the possibility of a 
universal catalog of books, is not so impracticable 
as might at first sight appear. It would neces- 
sarily be a great task to begin ; but when once 
achieved it could be kept up by annual supple- 
ments. The Society of Arts Committee on the 
proposed Universal Catalogue of Printed Litera- 
ture, presided over by the Prince of Wales, re- 
ported in 1879 ‘‘that the great size of the 
catalog affords no argument against printing 
it,” and the authorities at South Kensington very 
readily published (1870-75) a “ Universal cat- 
alogue of books on art” in three small quarto 
volumes. There is a very large amount of the 
work already done so far as regards the raw 
material, and the early completion of the ‘‘ Cat- 
alogue of the printed books in the library of the 
British Museum” will supply very good ad- 
ditional material for providing a universal cata- 
log of books. ... 

4. An advantage likely to accrue from the 
more persistent study of bibliography is the 
greater attention that would be given to our 
periodical literature, and the utilization of much 
of it. Times have changed, and some of the 
best literature is now contributed to periodical 
publications.. It is in course of cataloging to 
a great extent (on the subject-heading system), 
by means of Poole’s ‘‘ Index to [general] peri- 
odical literature” and Supplement. This work 
is very incomplete as far as regards the scientific 
journals and societies. What is now wanted is 
the placing of the scientific articles (including 
the proceedings and transactions of societies) in 
one general index of subjects. The material is 
provided to a great extent in the ‘* Royal Society's 
catalogue of the scientific papers contained in 
scientific periodicals,” though under the authors’ 
names. The re-forming of these under the sub- 
jects as the headings or initial words would be 
necessary, and would be of inestimable benefit 
to literature and to science. 

Poole’s ‘‘ Index,” so far as it goes, is a valu- 
able illustration of the principle contended for 
throughout these remarks, that cataloging under 
subject-headings is not only possible, but that it 
is, even when incomplete, of the greatest possible 
use. 

This is a slight contribution, in the way of 
suggestion only, to the consideration of a very 
important subject — more important than may 
at first sight appear. Literature has grown to 
a great extent of late years; and there is much 
work for the librarian, the cataloger, and the 
bibliographer generally. Specialism in study 
has also grown ; and in the growth of literature 
of all kinds it has become very necessary that 
specialism should be aided by the study of 
practical bibliography. Practical, because these 
matters of detail that have been indicated are 
simple and practicable ; they have been tested 
by experience, and experience reports that they 
may be readily applied. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


THE announcement is made that the British 
Museum is to be isolated and provided with 
much-needed room for expansion by the pur- 
chase of land from the Duke of Bedford, now 
covered with houses whose 99-year leases are 
beginning to fall in. 

The London 7imes, in its issue of March 18, 
says: ‘‘ On both flanksand inthe rear it ishemmed 
in so closely by the neighboring houses and gar- 
dens that not a foot of ground remains available 
for further expansion, and the narrow lane which 
skirts the building and separates it from the 
Duke of Bedford's surrounding property does 
not exceed in many parts more than 10 feet in 
width. The ground at this moment occupied 
measures about nine acres. The buildings and 
gardens of Montagu-house, which was pur- 
chased in 1755 and remained as the museum un- 
til it was replaced bythe present building in 
1845, extended to seven acres; and two acres 
were added ‘to the south in 1839 by purchasing 
some of the houses and land on the north side 
of Great Russell Street. The property which it 
is now proposed to acquire covers a space of 
five and a half acres; and thus the future limits 
of the British Museum would lie within a solid 
square plot of land of upwards of 14 acres. Un- 
til additional buildings are actually required for 
the collections the 69 houses which stand on the 
ground will practically remain untouched, and 
will be occupied as hitherto by tenants, except 
in the case of one or two. These may be re- 
quired for bookbinders and other workmen who 
are now perforce lodged in the basement rooms 
of the museum, and whose removal to a building 
quite distinct from that occupied by the collec- 
tions is to be desired. The provision of ample 
working room for fire-engines in the event of an 
outbreak of fire in the building, however remote 
such a contingency may be, is one of the first 
necessary improvements which the possession 
of the new property will enable the trustees to 
carry out. But for these minor changes the 
proposed transaction will for the moment be 
simply a change of landlords; and for a certain 
period the purchase will continue to partake of 
the nature of an investment returning a fair ren- 
tal, which will undergo only a gradual diminu- 
tion as the houses are demolished and the ground 
is occupied for the purposes of the museum. 
The trustees have not carried the negotiations 
to the point reached without much trouble, and 
the Prince of Wales, always an active trustee, 
has been particularly zealous in bringing the 
matter to a successful issue. The Duke of Bed- 
ford, the ground landlord, has met the trustees 
in a spirit of liberality. Though the estimated 
value of the property in 1860-61, when it was 
proposed to find an adequate home for the 
natural history collection in Bloomsbury, was 
£240,000, the price now agreed upon is £200,- 
ooo. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, 
even in these times of diminished revenue and 
larger estimates, readily and freely recognized 
the advantages of the scheme. He will ask 
Parliament to confer upon the trustees the neces- 


Sary powers to carry it out, and there can be no 
doubt the request wil] be granted. 

** Of no national institution, both as to its riches 
and its management, are we prouder than the 
British Museum. Among the museums and libra- 
ries of the worldit is, all things considered, with- 
outa rival. Whatever be the provinces of scien- 
tific men and scholars, they must resort to it. 
No branch of knowledge can be thoroughly in- 
vestigated without examining its treasures. It 
may be an exaggeration to say that in the last 
quarter of a century it has done more for re- 
search than all the univers'ties of the world put 
together. But it expresses the conception of 
the endowment of research as no other institu- 
tion does. The influence of the museum on the 
literature and learning of the Victorian age can- 
not pass unnoted by its historians. The com- 
prehensive, encyclopedic aim and purpose of 
the collection have not been lost sight of. When 
Panizzi was put at the head of the museum 
it was feared that he, a man of letters, who, 
as Macaulay said of him, would any day give 
‘three mammoths for one Aldus,’ would favor 
the literary side of the institution at the expense 
of the scientific and archzological departments. 
The fear was unfounded. Panizzi himself did 
nothing to justify it. His successors, even if 
they had the power or inclination, have made no 
such mistake. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
the natural history treasures were removed to 
South Kensington. The unity of the concep- 
tion of a storehouse of the tools of all knowl- 
edge is broken by the dispersion and the sever- 
ance between two sides of nature. But the col- 
lection at Bloomsbury has been enriched in 
countless ways, until now, in al! probability, 
there are stored within four acres more of the 
permanent treasures of humanity than are, or 
ever were,to be found elsewhere in the same 
space. 

‘* For some years to come the present buildings 
will be sufficient to store the books and collections 
of sculpture and archeology. We cannot, how- 
ever, be confident that the present rate of in- 
crease, rapid though it is, will not be increased. 
The annual additions to the collection of printed 
books are about 40,000; and if the library is to 
be what readers more and more expect it to 
be, not only a complete collection of all books 
printed in the United Kingdom, but the deposi- 
tory of every important book, periodical, or 
pamphlet published abroad, the storage room 
may be very quickly exhausted. Another peril 
can be foreseen. Past ages, including those most 
indifferent to posterity, have left museums of 
their own kind, not housed in stately edifices, but 
buried under d¢bris and mounds of rubbish, their 
sole curators and custodians and keepers being the 
mass of materials, the heaps of dust and earth, 
which have defied the efforts of local pilferers 
and marauders to remove. All the countless li- 
brariesand museums — muniment chests of which 
the keys have been lost —in the shape of buried 
cities and palaces will one day be rifled; and 
where will their contents rest more appropriate- 
ly than in the British Museum? All over the 
world is vigorously going on the work of resur- 
rection of the past. Each step that is taken 
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brings the investigators into new regions. The 
pickaxe and the spade are doing for many 
branches of knowledge even more than the print- 
ing-press did in the time of the Renaissance. 
On broken and long-buried tablets and columns, 
fragments of pottery or stray coins, with blurred 
inscriptions and devices, we read more instruc- 
tive commentaries on the classics than the scho- 
liasts ever gave us. And the circle of interest is 
ever widening with these explorations. This 
outlook is fraught with difficulties to the trustees 
of the British Museum. What will be the state 
of things when all the mounds still unpierced, 
all the buried cities, are opened, and the coins, 
the sculptures, the inscriptions which the earth 
still hides are brought to light? Perhaps a cen- 
tury hence it will be noted with amazement that 
in 1894 it was supposed that a large part of the 
treasures of the world could be stored in the 
space of 14 acres.” 


THE SUIT OF MARTIN vs. THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tue suit recently brought by Mrs. John Bid- 
dulph Martin (Victoria Woodhull) against the 
trustees of the British Museum has been watched 
with interest by English librarians. Mrs. Mar- 
tin claimed that the museum trustees had on 
their shelves certain books containing state- 
ments damaging to her reputation; these books 
were read by visitors to the museum, and she 
therefore claimed that the trustees were amen- 
able to the law of libel. The first decision of 
the case was surprising, not to say alarming. 
The verdict of the jury was qualifiedly in favor 
of the plaintiff, to whom they awarded 20s. 
damages, the findings being that the books were 
libellous, and that the defendants, though acting 
in good faith and under statutory powers, had 
nevertheless failed to exercise propercare and 
juigment, and were therefore liable in nominal 
damages. 

The news that this astonishing verdict has 
been promptly set aside by the High Court of 
Justice, and judgment given for the defendants, 
will no doubt greatly relieve the minds of many 
English librarians and library committees of a 
new and deepened sense of their responsibili- 
ties. Baron Pollock, of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, before whom the case came for a review 
of the law points involved, made short work of 
this novel addition to the law of libel. After 
premising that there was some evidence in the 
form of the verdict that ‘‘ the minds of the jury 
had not been really brought to bear upon the 
subject submitted to them,” he went on to hold 
that the essential element of publication was en- 
tirely wanting. ‘‘It never had been suggested 
that a person should be made liable because 
there was a book or books upon a shelf in re- 
gard to which the owner did not call attention to 
particular passages.” Still less could such a 
suggestion be made in regard to a body of 
trustees, acting under the statute and making 
no profit out of lending books. Judgment was, 
therefore, for the defendants with costs. Exe- 
cution has been stayed pending an appeal, but it 


seems impossible that any other decision can be 
reached in any other court. 

Indeed, if the first verdict had been allowed to 
stand, nothing, in the eye of the law, was to be 
taken for granted. It would not have sufficed 
that a book came from a respectable publisher, 
It would not have done to plead the difficulty, 
almost amounting to impossibility, of reading all 
the additions to a large library; apparently even 
statutory authority would not have protected. 
It is, of course, right and proper that private 
reputation should be safeguarded, and books 
containing libellous matter certainly ought not to 
reach the hands of readers. It is just here that 
the troubles of the librarian come in. Libels may 
lurkin innocent-looking works —in novels, for 
example, and the best biographies — and how is 
the unlucky librarian to discover that there is no 
word of libellous import in the books he adds to 
his collection? The simple answer is by read- 
ing them. The British Museum receives annual- 
ly some 95,000 books, and to read these the 
services of 110 readers would be necessary. 
Counting newspapers, etc., the total reaches 
nearly 320,000. Yet the managers were to be 
held responsible for every line in every book is- 
sued to the public, for with them, as with news- 
paper editors, ignorance was to be no plea! 
The finding of the jury was so manifestly un- 
reasonable that it could not be expected to 
stand. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 

THE season of 1894 will be, as usual, a ses- 
sion of five weeks, extending from July 2 to 
August 4, under the direction of W: I. Fletcher, 
librarian of Amherst College. The object of 
the course is to furnish as thorough and complete 
instruction and practice in library work as can 
be given in five weeks. This time, when well 
applied, is sufficient to give a good basis for 
future self-instruction and to furnish the student 
with a working knowledge of the essentials of 
library science. 

Instruction will be given daily (except Satur- 
day) from 10 to 12 a.m., in the form of practical 
lectures by Mr. Fletcher, in which the whole 
field of library work will be gone over. The 
class will be furnished with necessary blanks, etc., 
and required to go through with each process as 
it is described. The class will be conducted 
as one of beginners, no previous knowledge of 
library work being expected; but, at the same 
time care will be taken to make the work at each 
stage so thorough as to be of use to those who 
are already possessed of the mere rudiments. 
Cutter’s ‘‘ Rules for cataloguing” is used as a 
text-book, and intending members of the class 
will be supplied with copies in advance on 
application to Mr. Fletcher. 

The class will also meet afternoons from two 
to four o'clock, for practice in various forms of 
library work, according to the needs of the 
different pupils. 

The fee for this course is placed at $12.00. 
Special arrangements will be made to accom- 
modate any pupils who may wish to do more 
work than that of the regular class, and ad- 
ditional! tuition will be given at moderate rates. 
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SOME BIBLIOGRAPHERS, 


At the January meeting of the Pennsylvania | 


Library Club, held in Philadelphia, Mr. John | 


Thomson, of the Free Library, gave a short ad- 
dress on ‘‘Some bibliographers.” In the course 
of his remarks he pointed out that whilst bibli- 


ography is the ‘* handmaid of literature” and the | 


science of books is the *‘ essence of bibliography ” 
a bibliographer is something akin to a ‘* body- 


servant to readers.” F. J. Furnivall says that a | 


sharp line must be drawn between catalogers and 
bibliographers. He places in the class of cata- 
logers all mere listers of books and opinions 
variorum and confines the class of bib!iographers 
to those who have completely, or at least fairly, 
mastered the contents and subjects of the works 
with which they deal and who both can and do 
describe the insides of books as well as the out- 
sides. They must have much and good to say, 
and be able to be short and sharp in saying it. 
The bibliographer’s is an honorable office. It is 
his privilege to aid every student, the theologian, 
the antiquary, the art student, the legist, and so 


on ad infinitum. As a writer in Notes and | 
Queries says, he records the labor of all persons | 


engaged in any literary or scientific pursuit, and 
is constantly noting the new discoveries in the 
map of human learning. 

It is impossible to speak of bibliographers 
without referring first to Richard de Bury, or 
Aungerville, who died about 1345, and has the 
honor to be the earliest English writer on bibli- 
ography. He possessed more books than all the 
other bishops put together, and he used high 
office of state as a means of collecting books. 
Petrarch met him at Avignon and described him 
as ‘‘ rather fussy,” but then de Bury had prom- 
ised to send Petrarch some information he de- 
sired, and notwithstanding two or three pressing 
reminders of his promise he failed to send the 
coveted statements. His“ Philobiblon” is known 
to every student, and some of his instructions on 
books are quaint but ‘‘so true.” We are not 
only (says he) rendering service to God in pre- 
paring volumes of new books, but also exercising 
an Office of sacred piety when we treat books 
carefully and when we restore them to their 
proper places. Do not, he cries, eat cheese or 
fruit over an open book, dropping crumbs and 
other abominations over virgin vellum. Against 
the ‘* mutilating thieves" who sacrilegiously in- 
jure a book he desires that a public anathema 
should be pronounced ; and as for those of the 


laity who look at a book turned upside down, | 


just as if it were open in the right way, he de- 
clares them utterly unworthy of the communion 
of books. His use of Biblical examples is par- 
ticularly curious. His precepts are enforced by 
remembering how Moses taught us to make book- 
cases most neatly, saying : ‘‘ Take this book of 
the Law and put it in the side of the Ark of the 
Covenant,” 

The brothers Augustus de Backer and Alois 


| 
| 
| 
| 


de Backer may be put forward as good specimens | 
| books, in three volumes, besides several bundles 


of industrious bibliographers. They published 
seven volumes of 800 pages each, noticing all the 
works published by the Jesuits from the founda- 
tion of their order. Each volume is in double 


columns, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
complete in itself. 

If de Bury was the first English writer on 
bibliography, Thomas Frognal!l Dibdin (1776 
1847) fairly claims notice as the father of modern 
bibliography. If we remember to how great an 
extent he was entering on a new field we may 
well pardon his pedantic and tiresome garrulity, 
delighting rather in the results to which he led 
than noticing his stumblings by the way. What 
librarian has not spent happy hours over his 
large-paper copies of the “ Typographical antiqui- 
ties” and the “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana”? Whata 
life Dibdin led in revelling among the Althorp 
collection! That library was formed in about 24 
years, and had 45,000 volumes in five rooms, and 
what volumes! Who does not envy the city of 
Manchester, now the happy and inalienable de- 
pository of that collection? It was out of the 
excitement over the payment of the enormous 
sum of £2260 for the celebrated “ Valdarfer Boc- 
caccio” that the Roxburghe Club, of famous 
memory, arose, and of this society Dibdin was 
the founder, The choice by aclub of books for 
publication is fraught with great anxiety, and 
some of the early publications by the Roxburghe 
called forth a terrible sarcasm. ‘‘If,” said the 
satirist, ‘* it is a unique book that has been repub- 
lished there undoubtedly was one copy too many 
in existence.” All can enjoy Dibdin’s own sarcasm 
over his unsuccessful “* Poems.” He published sco 
copies, and was ‘‘ glad to get rid of half of them 
as waste-paper,” and destroyed with his own 
hand so many copies of the other half that he was 
**consoled” by knowing that Ais book had be- 
come exceedingly “ rare.”” People owe much to 
Dibdin, though one critic wrote that his “ Biblio- 
graphical tour” would have been “a capital book 
if there had been no letter-press.”” 

Who can take up Lowndes’ ‘* Bibliographei's 
manual” without a feeling of gratitude ; yet it 
brought him neither notice nor money. It is 
the first systematic work of its kind in England, 
and the net result to Lowndes was that he passed 
the remainder of his life in drudgery as a cata- 
loger for Henry G. Bohn, who re-edited the 
manual in 1857 - 64. 

Bishop Kennett White (1660-1728), who wrote 
a bibliography of America, deserves mention. 
He began humbly, and collected materials for 
Anthony 4 Wood's “ Book on Oxford worthies.” 
In Wood's diary is a note of five shillings paid 
to ** Kennett for pains he hath taken for me in 
Kent.” Bishop White veered in political faith 
between James and William and was 
quickly nicknamed Weathercock Kennett. He 
is well remembered for his bibliographical re- 
searches, and especially for his catalog of Amer- 
ican bibliography, ‘' Bibliotheca Americans 
Primordia,” 1713, 4to. 

Joseph Ames (1689-1759), who is celebrated 
for the ‘‘ Typographical antiquities" of which 
Dibdin began a new edition, was a literary crim- 
inal of deep dye. In the sale of his effects ap- 
peared a collection of old title-fages, torn from 


and two further folios of title-pages alphabeti- 
cally arranged according to places of printing. 
Passing from Ames, Mr. Thomson spoke at 
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some length of the character and productions of 
Robert Foulis, Brunet, Renouard, Pieters, 
Willems, Pettigrew, and others. 

One bibliographer, however, deserved and re- 
ceived special attention. Quérard, in the speaker's 
opinion, was a most amusing writer. In his “ Les 
supercheries litteraires,” etc. (1845-56), 5 vols., 
8vo, is the famous ‘ account” or invention of 
the Dumas Manufactory. It has of course been 
a world’s wonder how Dumas, with his habits of 
life, wrote so much, so well, and so rapidly. 
Quérard maintains that this gigantic pen-wielder 
kept a manufactory, employed a number of skilled 
writers, gave from time to time an order to turn 
out a novel,or a dozen forthe matter of that, and 
they came upon demand, The fact that none of 
the alleged ‘‘ experts” ever published anything in 
their own names seems to have made no effect 
on the mind of Quérard. That it was quite un- 
reasonable that men should accept a honorarium, 
do all the work, and let Dumas revel in money 
and fame seems to be overlooked. Nor is it 
deemed odd that after Dumas’ death these writers 
remained forever silent. The fact is that Dumas 
was a marvel, He was in literature as great a 
wonder as his own “ Monte Cristo.” At onetime 
he was under bonds to his publisher sof to pub- 
lish more than three novels in any one year. In 
1845 “* The Three Musketeers,” “ Monte Cristo,” 
and two other works were all being published at 
onetime. Quérard wrote much on bibliography, 
knew well the labor of writing, and when he 
came across this phenomenon his powers of im- 
agination as to how it was done fairly failed him, 
and of all bibliographical stories, few are more 
amusing than this imaginary Dumas factory. 


Dork State Library School. 


A “FAGGOT PARTY.” 


On the evening of Friday, March 9, the mem- 
bers of the Library School and their friends 
met at the home of Mr. Dewey, 315 Madison 
Avenue, Albany, and enjoyed a ‘* faggot party,” 
provided by a committee of three gentlemen — 
G: W. C. Stockwell, W: R: Watson, and G: G. 
Champlin. Each guest was expected to enter- 
tain the rest in some manner while a bundle of 
faggots burned on the openhearth. In this way 
a varied and highly pleasing entertainment was 
had. There were readings, shadow pictures, 
conundrums, music, and other varieties of amuse- 
ment. Madame Alberti, of New York, the teacher 
of Delsarte physical culture, gave selections in 
the sign language of the deaf mutes and some 
relaxing exercises. Refreshments were served 
and the evening was thoroughly enjoyed. The 
souvenirs were satin bags in the colors of the 
Library School and the University of the State of 
New York —gold and royal purple; in every 
bag was a diminutive card on which was neatly 
printed ‘* Do not let the cat out of the bag.” The 
picture of this cat — in the proportion and like- 
ness of a zebra — appeared on the letter-heading 
of the invitation. The cat was regularly striped, 
to show that it was a decimally classified ‘* [dict.] 
cat.” from its head to the tip of its tail. 


State Library Associations. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


THE regular meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club was held on Monday evening, March 
12, at the temporary quarters of the Free Library, 
of Philadelphia. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock, 
by the president, Mr. T: L. Montgomery. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. John Thomson, librarian of the Free Li- 
brary, read an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Hints 
on reading.” The paper was divided under 
three heads: ‘‘ What do you read?” ‘‘ Why do 
you read?” and ** How do you read?” In an- 
swering these questions Mr. Thomson was guided 
by suggestions on a similar subject prepared by 
Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall). Speak- 
ing on the question of what to read, Mr. Thom- 
son emphasized the fact that if one reads more 
than he can digest, he ruins his mind, in the 
same manner as by over-eating he would ruin his 
body. Mr. Thomson showed some of the bene- 
ficial! effects of judicious reading, by telling how 
lawyers and others, after they had been engaged 
for 10 or 12 hours in making some difficult 
examination, would read a good novel to clear 
and refresh their minds. Referring tothe multi- 
plicity of new publications constantly emanating 
from the press, Mr. Thomson quoted Lowell's 
lines : 

“ For reading new books is like eating new bread ; 


One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death's door by mental dyspepsy.”’ 


In answer to the second question, ‘‘ Why do 
you read ?” Mr. Thomson said librarians should 
have for their object in reading the obtaining 
of knowledge which would better enable them 
to afford assistance to other readers. Books, 
he said, should be read carefully, and always 
with a definite object in view. He quoted the 
saying, that as ‘‘ easy writing is confoundedly 
hard reading so easy study means terribly barren 
knowledge.” 

The president announced the executive com- 
mittee, for the coming year, as follows: Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger, of Drexel Institute; J. H. 
Dillingham, of Friends Library; Percy F. Bick- 
nell, of the Library Company of Philadelphia; 
Miss Emma R. Neisser, of the Philadelphia 
P. L., Branch 2, and J: Thomson, of the Free 
Library. 

Mr. Arthur W. Tyler described at length the 
operations of the Wilmington (Del.) Institute 
Free Library, which was opened on February 12. 

Prof. Allen C. Thomas made some remarks 
on Haverford College Library. 

The president gave a brief description of the 
various branches of the Philadelphia P. L. Other 
interesting reports were heard. 

It was announced that, if satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made, the next meeting of the 
club would be held at Scranton, Pa., on May 14. 

The meeting then adjourned after a thorough- 
ly enjoyable evening. 

ALFRED RIGLING, Secretary. 
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Librarp Clubs. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB, 

THE regular March meeting of the club was 
held at the Railroad Men's Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. on Thursday, March 8, the subject being 
‘* Reports of recent work and development, and 
present condition of the several libraries repre- 
sented in the club.” President Cole called the 
meeting to order at 3:30 p.m., about 20 mem- 
bers being present. 

Mr. Stetson, of the New Haven Public Li- 
brary, gave encouraging reports of increasing 
circulation, and progress in every direction. He 
has adopted the linotype process of printing, 
and used it with great success in a juvenile cat- 
alog published last spring. The charging-desk 
in his library is peculiar, consisting of the Li- 
brary Bureau open tray placed on a swinging 
board, which can be brought around at right 
angles to the desk, enabling the attendant to do 
her work while seated in herchair. The catalog- 
drawers being much crowded, Mr. Stetson, not 
wishing to buy new cases, pasted on each guide 
a printed list of the additions between that and 
the next guide, 

Mr. and Mrs. H: J. Carr, of Scranton, Pa., were 
present as guests of theclub, and President Cole 
called on Mr. Carr to report on library work in 
his state. He gave an interesting account of a 
new library enterprise in Philadelphia. The 
city has no large free public library, but several 
small ones, entirely independent, have been re- 
cently established in different parts of the city 
by the Board of Education. The public have 
free access to the shelves, and the libraries have 
already gained a wide circulation, due in great 
measure to this fact. Mr. Tyler is trying the 
same plan at Wilmington, Del., and so far has 
been very successful, 

The Enoch Pratt Library uses the linotype 
process,and Mr. Carr, himself, would have pre- 
ferred it in his library, but there were no facili- 
ties for using it in Scranton, and he could not 
go out of town, 

Mr. Baker had never used the linotype proc- 
ess, but thought that any system that would 
give stereotyped plates would be very desirable, 
and that it might be feasible to have stereo- 
typed plates of book-titles for the use of differ- 
ent libraries. 

In regard to access to shelves, he said it isa 
question that each library must decide for it- 
self. In Columbia the experiment of absolutely 
free access has been thoroughly tried, and if 
a vote were taken now among the people who 
use it, the verdict would probably be unfavorab!e. 
In the new library it will not be followed. There 
will be a large reference library, of perhaps, 12,000 
to 15.000 volumes, to which readers will have ac- 
cess, but the remainder of the library will be 
arranged in apartments, according to subjects, 
and only advanced students and fellows will be 
admitted except by special permission. There 
will be 20 or 30 of these department libraries, 
and they will be under the supervision of differ- 
ent officers. Already a sort of reclassification 
of the books is going on, for while the Dewey 


notation and general distribution will be re- 
tained, it will be simplified and modified with a 
view to the department libraries, For example, 
the subject of philology will be distributed, 
books on Greek philology going with Greck 
literature, etc. 

One of the main features developed at Colum- 
bia, recently, isthe Avery Architectural! Library. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Avery, 5000 
volumes were added last year, and this year 
will bring 3000 or 4000 more, making about 
12,000 in ail. It will be the richest and fullest 
collection of the kind in the country, and the 
catalog, which is now being printed under the 
supervision of Mr. Nelson, will be one of the most 
beautifully printed catalogs in existence, and 
the most complete in its special field. 

Another important and recent addition is the 
set of books illustrative of German univer- 
sities, which were made by order of the Ger- 
man government and sent to the World’s Fair. 
Each volume is three feet square, weighs 100 
pounds or more, and contains photographs and 
scale drawings of the buildings. These were 
bought by President Low, and presented to the 
library. Special cases are now being made for 
them, in which they can easily be exhibited. 
The library has also had a recent gift of $20,- 
ooo, from an unknown donor, of which $10,000 
is to be expended in acquiring a great library of 
jurisprudence. There is already a fair working 
law library, but with the increased funds it will 
become a library of jurisprudence on the widest 
basis, 

Mr. Leipziger spoke very highly of the Aguilar 
Library, which is doing much work with very 
limited means. It has two branches, one of 
them in the poor part of the city, the other up- 
town, and the character of the reading in the 
down-town branch is far superior to that of the 
other. In the latter place, people ask for the 
latest novel, but down-town they want informa- 
tion. Free access to shelves would be impossi- 
ble here. 

Mr. Poole read the following resolutions on 
the death of Dr. Poole, which were drawn up by 
a committee, consisting of Miss Middleton, Mr. 
Poole, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Nelson, and adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the club: 

Whereas, Divine Providence has removed from our 
ranks William Frederick Poole, LL.D., Librarian of the 
Newberry Library, of Chicago, therefore 

Resolved, That the officers and members of the New 
York Library Club desire to record their sense of sorrow 
at the loss of one who for a larger part of his life was de 
voted to library work, and the promoting of library inter- 
ests, bringing to this service an enthusiasm, earnestness, 
and wisdom worthyjof his noble life-calling. Inthe death 
of Dr. Poole librarians mourn for one who occupieda fore- 
most place in librarianship, a pioneer in the reform in |i- 


rary architecture, if not the originator of it;a bibliog 
rapher, and the founder and head of that monument of 
labor ‘*‘ Poole’s index to periodical literature,” a work 


which will ever be an honor to his name, and of the 
greatest public value, as being the key to a library of 


literature, hitherto almost unavailable. Dr. Poole 

cupied also a distinguished position among the stu- 
dents of American history. He will be missed in our 
councils. His genial nature, wisdom, and strong con- 
victions will be cherished memories respecting him. In 


his death we lose a friend and a wise adviser 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family of the 
deceased our sincere sympathy in this their great loss, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be transmittcd to 
them by the secretary. 
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After the reading of the resolutions, several 
members of the club spoke briefly concerning 
their high admiration of Dr. Poole, bothas a man 
and a librarian. 

Mr. Nelson alluded to the finishing of the ‘‘ A. 
L. A.” Catalog, and read the following verses, 
written by him for the Library School celebra- 
tion, described in the last number of the LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL: 


” 


THe “a. L. LIBRARY CATALOG, 
1876 - 1894. 


Opus est, the work is finished, 
Deo Laus, to God the praise, 
Often wrote the scribe medizval 

After task of many days. 


O’er his manuscript he labored 
In his solitary ceil, 

Stroke by stroke for every letter, 
Day by day, a weary spell. 


And when, turned the final folio, 
Came at last the closing word, 

Tho’ he'd writ one copy only, 
Truly might he thank the Lord. 


But in our day of co-labor 
Nothing new beneath the sun 

Is there, sooth, for us to boast of, 
Tho’ three score the work have done. 


Finished is th’ A. L. A. Catalog, 
But for its colophon we read: 
“ Opus est, post multos annos, 
Deo laus |“ —to God the meed. 


Mr. Warburton, secretary of the Railroad 
Men’s Branch of the Y. M. C. A., extended a 
cordial welcome to the club, and an invitation 
to inspect the building after the exercises were 
over. 

Miss Schottenfels was elected a member of 
the club. 

Adjourned. 

B. Prescott, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB, 


Tue 17th regular meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club was held at the Chicago Public 
Library, Tuesday evening, March 6, 1894. Fol- 
lowing soon after the death of Dr. William F. 
Poole, librarian of the Newberry Library, it 
took the form of a memorial meeting. 

Remarks were made by the president and 
members of the club, and the following memo- 
rial minute was read and approved by the club: 

‘* IN MEMORIAM. 

‘* The Chicago Library Club, in common with 
the citizens of Chicago and the library profession 
generally, mourns the death of Dr. William F. 
Poole, librarian of the Newberry Library, which 
occurred at his residence in Evanston, IIl., 
March 1, and deems it fitting that the following 
memorial minute be adopted and be entered 
upon its records : 

** William F. Poole was born Dec. 24, 1821, in 
Salem, Mass., and was consequently 72 years old 
at the time of hisdeath. Bright at his books, 
he had mastered most of the common branches 
of an education, and had made good progress in 
Latin at the age of 12 years. 

‘After preparation at Leicester Academy he 
entered Yale in 1842, and was soon chosen as- 
sistant librarian of his society, The Brothers in 


Unity, which had a library of 10,000 volumes. 
Here his lifework began. A lover of books, he 
spent his spare hours among them, studying, in- 
dexing, and classifying, laying the foundation for 
that wider knowledge which has given him a 
national if not a world-wide fame. Being of an 
inquiring mind, and not willing to take for 
granted statements susceptible of proof, he was 
soon searching the periodical literature of the 
library for facts to be used in his literary tourna- 
ments, for he early began to wield the pen. In 
this he was hampered by the want of suitable 
indexes, and he then conceived the idea of an 
index to periodical literature, which would put 
within reach the storehouses so long and so 
effectually closed to the student and writer. 
Having been convinced of its utility, Dr. Poole 
immediately began the preparation of his index, 
which appeared in 1848, being a work of 154 
pages. The demand for this aid to the study of 
literature was so great that a new and enlarged 
edition was begun, which was published in 1854, 
comprising 531 pages. 

‘* In the meantime Dr. Poole had been chosen 
librarian, a position which he held until some 
months after his graduation. Having acquired 
a name for thorough work, and being an en- 
thusiast in his chosen profession, he was called 
to Boston, where he accepted the position of 
assistant librarian of the Boston Athenxum, 
which he left in a year to assume charge of the 
Boston Mercantile Library. Here he spent 
four years, during which he inaugurated the 
dictionary catalog, when he again went to the 
Athenzum, now as its chief librarian, After 
13 years of hard work he resigned in order to 
gain some rest and to pursue his profession in 
other and special lines. 

‘In 1869 Dr. Poole went to Cincinnati ard 
assumed charge of the Public Library in that 
city, spending most of the time for the next 
four years in reorganizing and cataloging the 
books in that institution. It was while engaged 
here that he received a call from the directors of 
the then new Chicago Public Library, on Oct. 25, 
1873, to come to Chicago and assume charge of 
that institution. Having accepted the call, Dr. 
Poole entered upon his duties Jan. 1, 1574. The 
rapid growth of the library and the increased 
facilities for research demanded by the public 
suggested the necessity of a third and much en- 
larged edition of his ‘ Index to periodical litera- 
ture.’ So many periodicals had appeared in the 
field and so many years had elapsed since the 
second edition of this work that to one not 
gifted with the iron will and determination of 
Dr. Poole the undertaking might have seemed 
impossible. But not so to him. Securing the 
co-operation of the librarians of the chief libraries 
of this country and of England, and with Mr. W. 
I, Fletcher, of Amherst, as an able lieutenant, 
Dr. Poole parcelled out the magazines to these 
helpers, not failing to reserve for himself the 
largest share of the work. And so, like the 
temple of Solomon, this great structure — the 
third edition of Poole’s Index—grew without 
the sound of a hammer or outward herald, until 
in 1882 it appeared in the form of a royal 
octavo of 1469 pages, since which time, with 
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its supplements, it has been a standard reference- | time. No doubt his incessant labors rendered 


book in all American and English libraries, 

“In the year 1887 Dr. Poole resigned his posi- 
tion as librarian of the Chicago Public Library 
to accept a similar position in the Newberry Li- 
brary. Here was another opportunity to show 
his skill and ability in laying the foundation and 
building the superstructure of a great institution 
for the dissemination of knowledge. Earnest- 
ly and faithfully, and with almost all vigor of 
youth, did he strive to build up this great refer- 
ance library. Though in some degree hampered 


by environments beyond his control, his success | 


is well known, and the Newberry Library will 
ever bear the imprint of the great mind which 
directed its incipient growth thus far. 

**But what of Dr. Poole’s private life and charac- 
ter? He wasa man of strong individuality and 
of indomitable energy, traits which no doubt 
saved him from the life of a tanner, upon which 
he had at one timeentered. Coming from sturdy 
New England stock he remembered his ancestry 
with pride. Being naturally a student and hav- 
ing access to the most reliable data, he early 
made a study of New England history, and espe- 
cially of the withcraft period, and while we may 
not indorse all his conclusions in his defence of 
the Mathers and others, we may admire with 
pride the consummate skill with which he wields 
his pen in behalf of his native town. Time does 
not permit the enumeration of the different 
themes which occupied Dr. Poole’s pen, for they 
were many and various, being mostly in the na- 
ture of historical criticism. 

‘*Dr. Poole was amember of the American 
Historical Society, and was at one time its pres- 
ident. He was also a member of numerous 
other historical and scientific societies, and 
was awarded the degree of LL.D. by the North- 
western University, of Evanston, Ill. In allasso- 
ciations looking to the advancement of library 
interests or the better equipment of librarians 
themselves, Dr. Poole took a great interest. In 
1853, in New York City, he attended the first 
conference of librarians ever held. He assisted 
in organizing the American Library Association 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and was its president or 
vice-president much of the time since. In 1877 
he attended the International Conference of Li- 
brarians held in London, and was prominent in 
its deliberations. He was one of the founders of 
the Chicago Library Club and its first president. 

“In his private life he was eminently just and 
always deprecated anything not genuine. Gen- 
erally absorbed in his business, the casual caller 
would say Dr. Poole was not easy to become 
acquainted with. His time was precious, and 
over his door, while librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, he had the words ‘ Be Short’ 
painted in distinct letters —a hint that mere 
idlers were not wanted, or at least that their in- 
terviews must be brief. 

**Dr. Poole was an incessant reader and 
writer. He seemed to thrive on work. During 
the time of preparation of the third edition of 
Poole’s Index he would take home at night an 
arm-load of periodicals, every one of which 
must be indexed before he slept, and often that 
meant one o'clock in the morning for his bed- 


his system less able to withstand the inroads of 
disease during his last illness. 

** Asa librarian, Dr. Poole stood almost if not 
quite at the head of the profession. He belonged 
to the old school rather than the new, and was a 
firm defender of any position he might take on 


| controverted points relative to library work. 


His ‘‘Organization and management of public 
libraries,” published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, in 1876, has become a hand- 
book on that subject, and the suggestions there- 
in contained have no doubt been closely fol- 
lowed in a large per cent. of the libraries organ- 
ized since its publication, especially in the West. 
His influence, through men and women who have 
learned under him, has been extensive upon the 
library profession generally. His views on 
library architecture are well known, and have 
been substantially carried out in the new New- 
berry Library building. 

**In his home life Dr. Poole was of domestic 
tastes; an affectionate husband and an indulgent 
father. His New England training never forsook 
him, and he was always to be found on Sunday 
(health permitting) in his accustomed place of 
worship. 

‘* In view of the demise of our fellow-member 
and our first president, the Chicago Library 
Club 

“ Resolves, That in the death of Dr. William F. Poole, 
librarian of the Newberry Library, the library interests 
of Chicago and of the country at large have suffered a 
severe loss ; that the community in which he lived has 
lostan exemplary and worthy citizen, his family a devoted 
husband and father, and this club an active and inter- 
ested member. 

“Resolved, That this memorial minute be entered upon 
the records of the club, that a copy thereof be trans- 
mitted to the family of the deceased, and that a copy be 
sent to the Liskary jourNnat for publication.” 


Reviews. 


CATALOGUE of the library of Kings College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, with occasional anno- 
tations by Harry Piers. Halifax, N.S., Nova 
Scotia Printing Co., 1893. O. 

The present catalog was prepared in conse- 
quence of a bequest of Dr. Charles Cogswell 
which was made conditional ‘‘ that a catalog of 
the library be prepared and printed.” The col- 
lection of books, according to the preface, ‘‘ al- 
though not of large size must nevertheless be 
considered one of the most valuable collections 
of bibliographical treasures which the dominion 
of Canada holds,” ‘‘ many of which cannot be 
seen elsewhere in America.” This unusual feat- 
ure of the library is due chiefly to the gifts of 
T. B. Akins and Rev. Edmund Maturin, both of 
whom were collectors of early manuscripts and 
printed books. Partly as a result of their gifts 
the library is the happy possessor of cight early 
manuscripts, and quite a series of incunabula, in- 
cluding books from the press of Zainer, Koberg- 
er, Janson, Pictor and Ratdolt, Bartolomeo, and 
other fifteenth century printers, besides a series 
of books from the Aldine, Elzevir, and Stephanus 
presses. These and other early printed books 
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constitute the chief rarities of the collection, but 
as a whole there are many unusual books outside 
of these classes. Indeed in many respects the 
collection is an unusual one. It is particularly 
strong in the classics and in standard theolog- 
ical criticism. A long series of Bibles is note- 
worthy. First editions of English writers are 
noticeable chiefly in theology, but there are first 
or early editions of Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Southey, and Byron. We also note the 1784 
edition of Ethan Allen's ‘‘ Reason the only ora- 
cle of man.” The collection is singularly bare 
in many branches, which would seem of vital im- 
portance in a college library; history, political 
economy, and science being the most marked. 
Of the history of Nova Scotia and Canada there 
is so little as to hardly suggest the habitat of 
the library. 

The plan of the catalog is admirable. Mr. 
Piers has ‘‘ in the main, followed the canons of 
cataloging as laid down by C. A. Cutter” in his 
third edition, ‘‘ departing, however, from his laws 
when my opinions gave preference to the more 
conservative ones of the United Kingdom Li- 
brary Association or those of the Bodleian Li- 
brary of Oxford.” The first portion of the catalog 
is devoted to an author-list, the name being print- 
ed in heavy-faced type, making it admirable in its 
clearness. At the top of each page is given the 
author first and last listed on the page, making 
reference both quick and easy. The second sec- 
tion is devoted to a subject catalog, with the 
same device at the head of the pages. A rather 
uncommon feature in this section is a listing of 
certain books, not merely under the subject they 
relate to, such as ‘‘ theology,” ‘‘ Greek litera- 
ture,” etc., but also under such heads as ‘‘ Al- 
dine press,” “‘ Fifteenth century printed books,” 
etc., thus taking note of imprint data and en- 
abling one to trace certain features of the library 
quickly, One or two additional heads, such as 
‘first editions,” would have improved it, but 
in most respects this part of the work is admira- 
ble, and the whole constitutes one of the simplest 
and clearest catalogs that has come under our 
attention; while without being scrimped it seems 
to have involved the minimum of cost with a 
maximum of benefit. The typography and proof- 
reading are excellent. P. LF. 
Jorpe.t, D., ed. Catalogue annuei de la li- 

brairie Francaise pour 1893, donnant la no- 

menclature de tous les livres francais parus 

en France et a l’étranger pendant l'année 1893, 

re par ordre alphabétique des noms d’au- 

teurs ; 2™¢ par ordre alphabétique de titres; 
suivie d'une table alphabétique des matiéres. 

Paris, Per Lamm (Librairie Nilsson), 1894, 

248 p. O. 

This is the third attempt to supply an annual 
catalog of all French books issued in France 
and thronghout the world, and while intended 
for the special benefit of the French book trade 
and the beok trade of foreign countries, it 
should also be of use to librarians in the selec- 
tion and purchase of French books. The first 
annual French catalog was undertaken in 1859 


by Charles Reinwald, of Paris, who recognized 
its value, and believed that such an enterprise, 
bound to further the sale of French books in 
foreign countries, would be appreciated and sup- 
ported. This did not happen, however. From 
1858 to 1869 Reinwald published his catalogs, 
the one for the latter year not appearing until 
1872. He proposed compiling a combination 
catalog for the years 1870 and 1871, and then to 
continue the annual regularly in future; but the 
volumes did not appear. Six years later Otto 
Lorenz, the bibliographer, who had assisted 
Reinwald from the beginning of his scheme, de- 
cided to risk the undertaking once more, and 
brought out the ‘‘ Catalogue annuel” for 1876. 
In his preface, Lorenz pointed out the absolute 
necessity of such a catalog, but he also failed to 
receive the needed support, and could not bring 
out the catalog for the following year. A 
third attempt is now made by D. Jordell, in his 
** Catalogue annuel de la librairie Francaise pour 
1893,” and it is to be hoped that a fourth at- 
tempt will not become necessary. 

M. Jordell, who will be remembered as the 
editor of the continuation of Lorenz's ‘‘ Catalogue 
général de la librairie Francais” (1840-1885), 
has planned his work strictly on the lines of the 
Reinwald and Lorenz catalogs, but in place of 
the classified index he has made an alphabetical 
list of titles and an alphabetical list of sub- 
jects, referring from the catchword to the au- 
thor’s name. 


Los ANGELES (Ca/.) Pustic Lrprary. List of 
novels and tales in the English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish languages. March, 1894. 
148 p. D. 


The modest title under which this finding-list 
appears is delusive. It is more than a bare 
‘list’ of fiction, and it deserves the careful at- 
tention of librarians and catalogers, not only for 
the admirable simplicity of its form, but for the 
several innovationsin the way of annotation and 
arrangement that are introduced. It covers all 
the fiction of the library (12,456 volumes)— 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian — 
and succeeds and replaces the fiction-list of July, 
1891, which contained only novels for adults 4 
the English language. This new list includes 
juvenile fiction, hooks suitable for young people 
being designated by the letter x between the 
author's initial and the book-number. It is, in 
fact, an author-index of English and foreign 
writers, in one alphabet. This consolidation of 
the works of a writer, often in three or four 
translations, is an interesting experiment, as the 
classification of the library has heretofore been 
extremely localized, being entirely dependent 
upon the language in which a book was written, 
irrespective of the subject. The main features of 
the catalog are the simple brevity of the entries 
— author, title and call-number only — the system 
of annotation, the list of books of criticism, and 
the arrangement of the subject-index. 

Theannotations are sparingly made. Generally 
they simply indicate the subject of a book, and 
refer to other books on the same subject; refer- 
ences to magazines are made in cases where the 
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library has a circulating copy of a magazine con- 
taining a story duplicated in book form; in 


English, American, and Russian literature the | 


notes are specially helpful, for here the idea has 
been to group the leading novelists and refer from 
every group to its successors and predecessors. 
Half a dozen specimen entries, chosen at random, 
offer the best illustration of the practical useful- 
ness of the notes : 

ALARCON, P. A. DE. 

Modern Spanish school : See also Bazan, Valera, Valdes, 
Galdos. 

E. G. 
Eugene Aram. B 4007. 

Founded on the career of a remarkable man of this 
name, executed for murder in 1757. Story dramatized in 
808.2: 4. V. 103. 

EcGLEsTon, E. 
Roxy. E 452. 

Eggleston belongs to group of American novelists of 
1860-70. Seealso B. Taylor, Winthrop, Phelps, W. M. 
Baker, Harte, de Mille, J. Hawthorne, Hale, and Aldrich. 
Succeeded group of Holland, Hale, Stowe, and Cooke, and 
was succeeded by Howells, James, Woolson, and Burnett, 
ERCKMAN, 

The man-wolf. in E 15<9. 

Founded upon the outbreak of yoamtbeony in France 
in the 16th century. See also Kipling’s In the Rukh, in 
his Many inventions. 

Nutt, A. 
Studies in the legend of the Holy Grail. 

398.2: 1. 

See also Rhys, Farrington, Lanier, Malory, Bergmann; 
full references to Arthurian legends in reference-room. 


SHEPPARD, E. S. [Beatrice Reynolds; E. Berger; 


Kinkel. 

Charles Auchester. [Music Germany.] S 
Ig0I. 
Seraphael is Mendelssohn; Maria Cerinthia is Fanny 


Mendelssohn; Aronach is Zelter; Clara Benette is Jenny 
Lind; Charles Auchester is Joachim the violinist; Star- 
wood Burney is Sir Sterndale Bennett. 

In the case of books like ‘‘ A2sop’s fables,” the 
** Decameron,” and the *‘Arabian nights,” the 
note gives a concise summary of the origin of 
the work and its position in literature. 

Following the fiction-list proper is ‘‘a short 
list of books of criticism on the foregoing novels 
and tales” (43 titles), representing some of the 
best modern criticism, which is, as a rule, ab- 
solutely unknown to the average novel-reader; in 
the case of critical essays, the contents of every 
volume are fully given. The subject-index, which 
forms the last division of the catalog, is ad- 
mirably suggestive of what may be done in this 
direction. The fiction is classified under national 
life, 7.¢., American, French, German, etc., divid- 
ed into historical periods; under manner of life, 
#.¢., romances of chivalry, gypsy life, sea life, 
etc.; and under special subjects as musical novels, 
reform novels, legends, psychological novels, 
short stories, fairy tales, etc. 

The list was compiled by Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse, assistant librarian, with the assistance of 
the members of the second course of the train- 
ing-class of 1893, who were assigned equal shares 
in the compilation and to whom it was valuable 
practical experience. The work of the pupils 
was revised and edited, and the notes inserted 
by Miss Hasse, on whom, as well as on the 
members of the class, the completed list reflects 
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| list is but a sample of what we would like to do 
in the way of interpolations, suggestions, etc., 
particularly where fiction is concerned.” It is 
certainly an admirable sample, and in its practical 
demonstration of the value of such annotations 
| and suggestions it should prove widely useful as 
a working model for other library catalogs. In 
most libraries the percentage of fiction issued is 
fully twice as much as that of all other classes of 
| literature combined —a fact generally admitted, 
deplored, and declared irremediable ; but such 
finding-lists as this of the Los Angeles Public 
Library offer one practical solution of the ever- 
present ‘‘ fiction problem,” in that they are a 
means by which novel-reading may be so guided 
and directed as to result in real benefit to the 
reader. H. E. H. 


U. S. Bureau or Epucation. Catalog of ‘' A. 
L. A.” Library. 5000 volumes for a popular 
library selected by the Amercan Library As- 
sociation and shown at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1893. 20x592 p. O. 

The first part of the A. L. A. Catalog, compris- 
ing the classed cataleg according to the decimal 
system (Dewey) and the classed catalog accord- 
ing to the expansive classification (Cutter), ap- 
peared last summer, and was reviewed in the 
L. j. for August, 1893. The work is now com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the dictionary catalog, 
and as issued in final shape calls for additional 
and fuller notice. 

Commissioner Harris, to whose aid is due so 
large a part of both the original collection of 
books and the present catalog, in transmitting it 
to the Secretary of the Interior, states that in 
certain respects, this ‘‘is the most instructive 
volume yet printed on the subject of libraries,” 
and upon examination this statement seems well 
borne out. Asan achievement of the A. L. A., 
as a basis for new libraries, and as a practical 
example of still mooted questions in classifica- 
tion, the volume is a contribution of the utmost 
importance. 

In the introduction preceding the main work, 
the inception of the model library is described, 
telling how it was selected, classified, and cata- 
loged, and making due acknowledgment to the 
publishers who, by gifts of books, co-operated in 
its formation. Then follow ‘directions of the 
committee for purchase and arrangement of the 
A. L. A. Library,” suggested by the questions 
asked by visitors during the exhibit of the 
A. L. A. Library in Chicago, giving minute in- 
structions as to the purchase of books and the 
necessary preliminaries which precede their 
being placed upon the shelves; even a list 
of library supplies, with cost, is given. The 
catalog proper follows, the first sections being 
biography and fiction, each a separate list. Af- 
ter this are three catalogs, two of all books ex- 
cept biography and fiction, one of the whole 
collection : 1. Classed catalog according to the 
decimal system (Dewey), with a preliminary out- 
line of decimal classification and marginal deci- 
mal numbers to each title; 2. Classed catalog 


very high credit. Miss Kelso writes that ‘‘ the 


according to the expansive classification (Cutter) 
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preceded by an “‘ outline of the expansive classi- 
fication,” and followed by ‘‘ sample pages” of an 
author index and a subject index, with decimal 
and expansive class numbersand initials; 3. Dic- 
tionary catalog, with both marginal Dewey and 
Cutter decimal and expansive numbers, and em- 
bodying not merely the same books as are in 
the first two, but the sections of biography and 
fiction as well, 

The catalog was prepared at the New York 
State Library, under the direction of Mary S. 
Cutler, the work being actually done by Louisa 
S. Cutler, assisted by Henrietta Church and 
Bessie Baker. The classification of the first list 
was made by Walter S. Biscoe, ‘“‘who has more 
thorough acquaintance with its [decimal system] 
practical working than any other person.” The 
** expansive system has been revised by the au- 
thor, C. A. Cutter.” The dictionary catalog 
has been revised by Harriet C. Blake, formerly 
at the Boston Public Library. 

The titles are printed in brevier, with heavy- 
face or capital catchwords, these differences be- 
ing employed to distinguish the books actually 
exhibited at Chicago, and those selected as ne- 
cessary to be included in the ‘‘ model” li- 
brary, but not obtainable for exhibition ; for 
the accuracy of the latter titles the commit- 
tee does not vouch. The lists are single-lead- 
ed. At the head of the first two lists is the 
decimal or expansive numbering, covering the 
portion given on the page, but the dictionary 
catalog does not give the correlative ‘‘ subject 
headings” that would naturally be expected. 
The cataloging rules prepared by the A.L. A. 
have been followed. The entry under the pseu- 
donym and under the shorter, better known form 
of the author’s name follow Cutter’s ‘‘ Rules fora 
dictionary catalog,” third edition. There is a 
growing usage in this direction.” Although the 
catalog is prefaced by a list of the ‘‘ colon abbre- 
viations for forenames” it only partially em- 
ploys them in the catalogs, the full names being 
in many cases spelled out, though there is an 
evident want of systematic treatment in this re- 
spect. Care seems to have been taken in the 
case of names, which are given with commenda- 
ble fulness. The titles are satisfactory in all 
three lists, and the imprint data include date, 
volumes, size, series, publisher, and price. No 
place of publication is given, but by a little 
trouble even one unfamiliar with the location of 
the various publishers can trace the information 
by a reference to the list of publishers printed 
in the introduction, ‘‘ The imprint has been 
given in this catalog with more fulness than the 
average library could afford to follow in printing 
a finding-list. Facts should be omitted in the 
following order: (1) price; (2) publisher's name; 
(3) size; (4) date of publication. The call-num- 
ber, author, brief title, and number of volumes 
must appear in every finding-list, however brief. 
The most useful addition of facts would be: (1) 
illus.; (2) number of pages.” 

The resuli, so far as a catalog goes, is emi- 
nently instructive and satisfactory. A little study 
of the threesystems convinces one of the infinite 
superiority of the dictionary method over the 
decimal and expansive classifications. Indeed, 
personally we opine that it must end the con- 


troversy as regards catalogs, whatever may stil! 
be done in regard to shelves, for the two classed 
lists as here given are clumsy and puzzling to a 
degree as compared with the dictionary catalog. 
Again we must speak strongly against the custom 
of putting the decimal or class number to the 
left of the title. It is truly putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. A reader is looking fora name 
or title—not a number—and wishes to learn 
the latter as the last result of his catalog read- 
ing; viz., after he has made sure from the title 
that he has found the book he wishes. Putting 
the number first is therefore wrong, and in ad- 
dition makes the search much slower by con- 
fusing the eye and “ burying” in the middle of 
the page the matter actually searched for. Shift 
the numbers to the right-hand side, or train your 
public to read from right to left, one or the other. 
It is a sad commentary on the profession, which 
of all others should be the most bookishly exact, 
that there are six pages of errata at theend; and 
that by no means exhauststhe subject. Wheth- 
er the fault lies with the catalogers, the public 
printer, or the proof-readers, we leave them 
to settle. Certainly errata should not have oc- 
curred in any such quantity in a list intended to 
serve asa model to future libraries and librarians, 
and as a monument to the present A. L. A. 

Turning from the catalog to the books that 
form the model library, we find strong evi- 
dence of the labor and pains taken by the select- 
ing committee to make it truly model or represen- 
tative. As the introduction very justly states : 
“* The committee disclaim the idea that this is a 
model library, in the sense of being an ideal 
. selection. The wealth of material and the dif- 
ferences of opinion are such that no such selec- 
tion is possible. They would claim, however, 
that it is a good working library, representing 
the best thought of competent judges in various 
departments. No board of trustees would 
make a mistake in ordering the collection of 
books as it stands.” To criticise the selection of 
books is, therefore, uncalled for, even if it were 
necessary. Every man is free to strike out, or 
add, according to his personal equation, but he 
will be a learned one, who in many of the subjects 
is able, without assistance, to improve the work 
of the committee, aided by their co-operating 
** 75 librarians and specialists.” We may, there- 
fore, accept it (minute changes excepted) as a 
thoroughly adequate library of 5000 volumes; 
and accepting it as such, it is interesting te note 
the proportions of classes, approximately: 


Class. Number. Percentage. 
625 
809 
General Works.............227 
Philosophy 96 
424 
108 
Natural Science 385 
Useful Arts.... 
Fine Arts.... ++225 
Literature.... 694. 


History...... 

413 8 

Of course these relative proportions would 
not hold true in either larger or smaller libra- 
ries, for a thousand volumes even more or less 
would strike out, or add, in very varying pro- 


portions to the classes. P.L. F. 
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Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie F. Ll. W: N. Frew 
has been chosen successor to the late James 
B. Scott, as chairman of the board of trustees of | 
the Pittsburg Carnegie Free Library Commis- 
sion. 

Attica, N. Y. Stevens Memorial L. The for- 
mal opening of the Robert S. Stevens Memorial 
Library was held on March 1, and an informal 
reception was given by Mrs. Robert S. Stevens 
and Frederick C. Stevens, of Washington, from 
2 until 4 p.m., in the library building. 

This fine library is given to the town by Mrs. 
Stevens and her son as a memorial of the late 
Robert S. Stevens, who died Feb. 23, 1893. Itis 
situated on Main Street, near the home of Mrs. 
Stevens; the site has historic interest, as the land 
was a part of the Holland land purchase ac- 
quired by Alden S, Stevens, a pioneer of west- 
ern New York, and father of Robert S, Stevens. 
The house from which the library has been con- 
structed was built about 50 years ago, but it has 
been entirely remodelled, and has assumed a 
gothic and picturesque appearance. Onthe front 
is inscribed ‘‘ Stevens Memorial Library, 1893.” 
The interior is suitably arranged for reading- 
room and library purposes, and is divided by 
rows of handsome polished pillars. Directly op- 
posite the entrance-door is a stained-glass win- 
dow containing the words ‘‘ In memory of Rob- 
ert S. Stevens, 1893.” There is shelving for 
18,000 books, and there are upwards of 8000 
volumes at present in the library. Of these, 
5000 are a duplicate of the ‘‘ model library” ex- 
hibited at the World's Fair. To these have been 
added 500 volumes of fiction, 1500 volumes of 
juveniles, and a large number of books of 
reference. The library has been completely 
cataloged, and the Cotgreave Library Indicator 
is to be used for registration of books loaned. 

The library is free to all townspeople over 12 | 
years of age; persons living outside the village 
limits pay $1 for the use of the books. Teachers 
in the public schools are allowed six books ata 
time. One of the most noteworthy privileges of 
the library is that the printed catalogs of 300 
pages, containing full classed catalog and author- 
list, are absolutely free. 

Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. The total 


its beginning, contains go0o volumes, and is al- 
most entirely the discriminating selection of the 
faculty of instruction. The library owes this 
excellence in its foundation to liberal cash do- 
nations for the purchase of books, placed at 
the disposal of the university by Mr. C: G. 
Buckingham, of Boulder. It is oper to all stu- 
dents and to the public as a reference library, 
every week-day, from 8:15 a.m. to 4:30p.m. The 
books are cataloged in subject, author, and 
classified indexes. 35,000 cards, with brief 
bibliography on each, being accessible for stu- 
dent reference. 

** In the alcoves of each department are large 
tables, with drawers and appliances for reference 
work directly adjacent to the books. The stu- 
dents have direct access to all shelves, alcoves, 
and catalogs. They take and replace all books 
for immediate use in the library, and make their 
own record of removals and returns at the desk 
of the librarian. 

** The librarian offers all new students of every 
department courses of lectures to indicate the 
special value and purpose of a university library, 
and to show how its use enriches and facilitates 
the mastery of the other regular work of the 
curriculum. He gives practical talks in the de- 
tails of the purpose and use of catalogs, bibliog- 
raphy, indexes, books of reference, manuals, 
classification, and shelving. With each talk the 
student has practical drill under personal super- 
vision of the librarian, to test his powers of ap- 
plication. The student is at once introduced to 
scholarly habits of investigation. He is encour- 
aged to gain the largest intellectual results from 
lecture and class instruction, and acquires a zeal 
for independent study.” 


Bradford (Mass.) P. L. Work will soon be 
begun on a new library building, given to the 
town by the late J: L. Woods, of Cleveland, O., 
who left $15,000 tor this purpose. The accepted 
plans, submitted by Lambert Packard, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., provide for a building 66 x 33, 
of the Romanesque style. That part of the 
building first seen from the square is the read- 
ing-room, which is 27 feet in diameter, the 
reading-tables being placed one at each of the 
eight windows, with a periodical-table in the 
centre. The stack-room is on the east side, 15 
x 36 feet, and 15 feet high, allowing for a gallery 
at some future time. The delivery-window opens 
into a large hall directly in front of the main 


circulation for 1893 was 494,102, the reference 
use being 21,355. This is a correction of the | 
figures given in the L. J. for March (19: 100), | 
where the reference use was overlooked and the 
total circulation for 1892 given instead of that | 
for 1893. 
Boston P. L. Lisrartes in two cities, (Kansas 

City Zimes, Mr. 11.) 12 col. 

An account of the origin, growth, and future | 
plans of the Boston Public; Harvard University 
Library has also two columns of description. 
Two cuts of the new Boston Public Library | 
building are given. 


Boulder, Col. University of Colorado, Buck- | 
ingham L. (From catalog of univ., 1893-94.) 
** The library, though scarcely a decade from 


entrance; there are also windows opening into 
the reading-room. Onthe southwest corner is 
the librarian’s room, 9 x 12, with toilet-rooms 


| connected. There is a large octagonal tower in 


front, in which are stairs leading to the curio- 
room over the main entrance from Main Street. 
There is also a south entrance to the library. 
The estimated cost of the building is $Soo0, in 
cluding the heating apparatus. The village li- 
brary is now located in the bank building. 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College L. The college has 
purchased the classical library of Prof. Sauppe, 
of Géutingen University, consisting of 9000 vol- 
umes and 7000 dissertations. This will make, 
with the present collection, one of the most com- 
plete classical libraries in the country. 
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Butte (Mont.) P. L. The first monthly report 
of the library was issued March 1, and the show- 
ing made since its opening in February is most 
gratifying. 6125 books have been issued (fict. 
60 £), 2145 of which were for home use; 1699 ap- 
plication-blanks were taken out, and g19 borrow- 
ers enrolled; the daily average issue of books is 
300; no record has been kept of the number of 
visitors, but it is estimated at not less than 500 
daily, and at times 1000. There are 144 perlod- 
icals on file. 


Colorado Springs, Col. Coburn L. The Co- 
burn Library was dedicated at Colorado College 
on March 14 with appropriate ceremonies; these 
consisted of music, readings, an address by Presi- 
dent Slocum, of the college, a long speech by 
President Harper, of Chicago University, and ad- 
dresses by Chancellor Snow, of the University of 
Kansas, President Taylor, of Vassar, Chancellor 
McDowell, of the Denver University, and others. 

The building, given to the college by N. P. 
Coburn, of Newton, Mass., is said to be the first 
library building erected in Colorado. In the 
summer of 1892 Mr. Coburn gave $50,000 to the 
college to found a library. The designs were 
made by Andrews, Juques, and Rantoul, archi- 
tects, of Boston, and the corner-stone was laid in 
commencement week in June, 1893. The build- 
ing is on the southwest corner of the college 
reservation; it has cost $45,000 and the remain- 
ing $5000 will be used as an endowment. 

The building is in Romanesque style, 65 x 85 
and 38 feet in height, built of red sandstone. The 
ground floor, intended chiefly for storage pur- 
poses, contains a room 60 x 60, a robing-room 
10 x 20, and four large closets. The main floor, 
reached by a double flight of stone steps, has 
a main room 60 x 60, with two private rooms 
and two dressing-rooms, and is surmounted 
by a gallery on either side, reached by a double 
flight of iron stairs, two small rooms or offices 
being found on the gallery floor. The finish- 
ing is in red oak; the ceiling is tinted a light 
buff, and the walls and pillars oil-painted in light 
olive. At the end are two stone mantles, seven 
feet high and 10 feet wide, cut from a solid block 
of Peachblow sandstone. There are eight alcoves 
on the main floor and eight in the galleries. The 
bookcases are of oak, and there are six oak read- 
ing-tables, with space for four more in each 
gallery. The building is heated with steam and 
lighted with electric light. There is space inthe 
alcoves for 75,000 volumes — 40,000 on the main 
floor and 35,000 on the gallery floor. 

The library has a nucleus of 12,000 or 15,000 
volumes to begin with, and these will be added to 
as rapidly as possible. The endowment fund 
consists of $7500, the remaining portion of Mr. 
Coburn’s gift being $5000 and the “ Albert 
Barnes Palmer fund” being $2500. Toincrease 
the number of books as soon and as rapidly as 
possible, the citizens of Colorado Springs have 
organized a book committee. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. (11th rpt.) Added 
1152; total 18,406. Issued 54,187 (fict. and juv. 
2,442); no. visitors to reading-room 16,258; 
Sunday attendance 843. Receipts $3275.31; 
expenses $3272.45. 


As the end of 1893 marks the completion of 
the first 10 years of the working life of the libra- 
ry, Miss Garland devotes the greater part of her 
report to a detailed and interesting account of 
the history and development of the library, 
touching specially upon the changes wrought by 
the transformation of the old Library Associa- 
tion into the Free Public Library; it is a pleas- 
antly written account, and well worth reading. 


East St. Louis (/il.) P. L. A site has been 
secured fora new library building, on which it is 
hoped to make a beginning this year. Two 
years ago the library board was authorized to 
spend $40,000 in the erection of anew building, 
and an ordinance was passed providing that 
special taxes to the amount of $8000 annually be 
collected for five years. There is a building fund 
of $16,000 now in hand, and it is the intention 
of the directors to have the building erected this 
year. They will mortgage the property for 
$24,000, the amount to be raised by special tax- 
ation in the next three years, and thus they ex- 
pect to raise the $40,000 fund, as the past two 
years have produced $16,000, 


Hallowell, Me. Hubbard F. L. The library 
was dedicated on the evening of March 15. It 
was formerly the Hallowell Social Library, but 
a gift of $20,000 from Gen, T: H. Hubbard, of 
New York City, enabled the townspeople to 
make it into a free public library. 


Harvard Univ. L. Cambridge, Mass. (Rpt.) 
Added 22,370; total (incl. v. in class-rooms) 
431,298. Use of books in main 1. 104,051. 

Librarian Winsor says: ‘‘ The extent of the 
number of books reserved — of whose hall use 
no record is kept — has a tendency to decrease 
the number of volumes used in the building, of 
whose use record is made. The establishment 
of class-room libraries is inducing a diminution 
in the over-night use of reserved books. Itis the 
observation, however, of those in charge of the 
reference service, of which no statistics are kept, 
that it is constantly increasing, year by year, and 
that the increase for last year was very great. 

** Seventeen years ago only 57 @ of all the 
college students used the library. In the last 
year, of the 1449 undergraduates only 299 failed 
to borrow books, and of this last number, 258 
drew out ‘reserved books,’ of which no record 
was made at the general delivery. This reduces 
the number of students who made no recorded 
use of the library to 41 out of a total of 1449. 
The libraries of the class-rooms and laboratories, 
as well as those of the students’ clubs, provide 
reading, special as well as general, for a large 
number of undergraduates.” 

In the cataloging department 9741 titles were 
cataloged during the year, and a thorough re- 
vision of the ‘romance’ section of the card 
catalog has been made. 

“The experiment of typewriting cards for the 
public catalog has been unsuccessfully tried, It 
was not found possible to get the impression 
dark enough to be seen as readily in the drawers 
as cards written in ink are seen. There was no 
saving in time.” 


Hoboken (N. J.) F. L. The city council on 
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April, 


March 1 denied the petition of the library trus- 
tees asking an appropriation of $30,000 for a 
new library building; the refusal was based on 


** the financial condition of the city and the ex- | 


isting depression in business.” 

A new building is sorely needed, as the libra- 
ry is now located in an overcrowded, badly ar- 
ranged basement. Last winter the legislature 
authorized the issue of $50,000 in bonds to erect 
a building; the trustees selected a site, to cost 
$12,000, and proposed to erect a $20,000 build- 
ing on it. It is thought that the decision of the 
council will simply postpone immediate action, 


Illinois Public Libraries. F. J. Staufenbiel, 
librarian of the Belleville (Ill.) Public Library, 
has gathered some interesting information in 
regard to the public libraries of his state. Omit- 
ting Chicago, he shows that the cities and towns 
where the public libraries are most generously 
supported, and where the libraries do the best 
work are Joliet, Rock Island, Decatur, Aurora, 
Elgin, Quincy, Belleville, Rockford, and Peoria. 

The number of volumes in the public libraries 
of these cities, the volumes circulated by each 
for the year ending May 31, 1893, and the 
salaries paid for library work are given in the 
following table : 


Volumes in 


Library. Circulation, Salaries. 
Rock Island.......... 11,077 24,080 1,200 
12,000 50,549 1,440 
12,579 69,495 1,50 
Elgin . 13,500 84,522 1,68 
Juincy.. 14,000 OOO 2,180 
elleville ... 17,074 32,345 1,200 
Rockford 21,000 66,551 2,020 
45,000 89,000 4,720 
4,400 12,700 300 


Taking the census of 1890 as a basis for cal- 
culation it is shown that the number of books 
circulated to each inhabitant was as follows: 
Joliet, 2.05; Rock Island, 1.17; Decatur, 3; 
Aurora, 3.52; Elgin, 4.40; Quincy, 1.91; Belle- 
ville, 2.11; Rockford, 2.82; Peoria, 2.17; Bata- 
via, 2.95. The number of books circulated per 
each dollar of expenditure for salaries was: 
Joliet, 68; Rock Island, 20; Decatur, 35; Aurora, 
46; Elgin, 50; Quincy, 28; Belleville, 27; Rock- 
ford, 25; Peoria, 19; Batavia, 42. 

It will be seen that in proportion to popula- 
tion, Elgin leads in circulation, with Aurora 
next, and Batavia is only excelled by one town 
outside the county. In proportion to salaries 
paid, Joliet does the most work, because of the 
very low salaries paid there; next comes Elgin, 
with Aurora aclose follower. Elgin’s library is 
a township institution, and is supported by a tax 
of two mills on the dollar. Batavia also leviesa 
two mill tax, as does Peoria, Rock Island, and 
some other towns. Aurora levies a one mill 
tax. The library at Joliet gets half a mill, or 
less, but the steel mills have for some years sup- 
ported a very excellent library in that city, 
which may account for the parsimonious support 
of the city library. 

Jersey City (N. J.) F. P. L. 
7880; total 38,725. 
(fict. 61.85 #, juv. 24.02 


(3d rpt.) 
Issued, home use 336,887 
); ref. use (eight 


months) 4174; reading-room attendance 83,747. 
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| Sunday issue 5378; Sunday reading-room at- 
| tendance 7031; no. cardholders 18,434. Receipts 
| $55,095.29; expenses $53,417.30. 

**After fiction and juvenile, the most reading is 
| done intravels; American literature; biography; 
} American history; history; customs, costumes, 
etc; and electricity, in the order named.” 

Large additions have been made to the bound 
| sets of periodicals indexed in Poole’s ‘* Index to 
periodicals” and itscontinuations, and these have 
proved very useful to users of the reference de- 
partment, 

Librarian Cole urgesthe need of more room, 
and says: ‘‘Our shelves are now much too 
crowded to permit of the work of the library 
being carried on to the best advantage, and 
there is, moreover, no opportunity for adequate- 
ly increasing its shelving capacity in our present 
quarters,” 

‘“*The number of volumes circulated through 
the delivery stations during the past year was 
185,814; an increase of 13,589 over the total for 
1891-92. The library has now in successful 
Operation 12 delivery stations, two more than 
last year. So successful has this branch of our 
library work become, that the librarian is fre- 
quently in receipt of letters from other libraries, 
in different parts of the country, asking for in- 
formation as to our methods of carrying it on. 
As the efficiency and economy of the system be- 
come better known it is safe to say that more 
and more libraries will avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages.” 

The librarian recommends the purchase of 
two Rudolph Indexers, that the three printed 
finding-lists and the seven printed lists of addi- 
tions may be mounted and arranged in one alpha- 
bet for public use. 


Kennett Sguare, Pa. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a Bayard Taylor Memorial Library in Ken- 
nett Square, Taylor's birthplace and early home, 
and the project has met with considerable ap- 
proval and popular support. 


La Grange, Jil. A public library building to 
cost $45,000 is soon to be built at La Grange. It 
is to be three stories high, and in addition to the 
library will provide room fora public hall and 
quarters for several societies. Work is to be 
commenced very shortly, and it is expected that 
the building will be completed and ready for 
use by July next. The library is to be erected 
by the town board, but in addition will receive 
assistance from a number of citizens, Many 
books have been contributed already by various 
persons, and it is thought by the time the build- 
ing is opened that at least 1500 volumes will be 
on the shelves. The library is to be both circu- 
lating and reference. 

The building is in the colonial style; the walls 
of the basement will be of blue Bedford stone 
and above that of Roman pressed brick, with 
terra-cotta trimmings. The building will have 
a low hip roof, broken with numerous pediments 
and finished in slate. On the north side of the 
building a large balcony opens off from the 
library floor. Above the entrance the name 
‘* Public Library " will be worked in terra-cotta, 
The vestibule will be large and finished with 
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mosaic floor and marble wainscoting. The main 
hallway will be finished with marble wainscoting 
and tile floor. From this corridor a stairway 
leads to the floor above. To the left of the 
entrance of the first fioor is the main library, 
with reading-room, secretary's office, and book- 
room. To the right of the main entrance is an 
apartment to be used by the First National 
Bank. Behind this will be private rooms and 
the office of the directors. In the rear of the 
building will be a department for safety-deposit 
vaults, with writing and retiring rooms. This 
department will have a separate entrance. 

On the second floor opens ‘‘ Library Hall,” 
30 feet wide and 50 feet deep. It will be 
used principally for lectures, dances, and social 
entertainments. The front of this floor will be 
devoted to offices. The third floor will be oc- 
cupied by ‘* Fraternity Hall,” and will contain a 
banquet-room 18 x 30 feet, and several reception- 
rooms, In the rear of the floor will be a kitchen, 
pantry, and other rooms, The basement will be 
used as storage-rooms and also for the steam- 
heating apparatus. The entire building will be 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. ZL. (16th rpt.) Added 
4782; total 68,863. Issued, home use 159,613 
(fict. 47.5 %, juv. 17.7 £); no. cards in use 11,004; 
visitors to reading-room 63,102, Sunday readers 
5480; 242 magazines are on file. Receipts $39,- 
930.39; expenses $24,796.61. 

* The chief event of the library year is, with- 
out doubt, the vote of the common council of 
the city to issue additional library-museum bonds 
to the amount of $350,000. This makes it pos- 
sible to proceed to the final steps for erecting 
the library-museum building on the beautiful 
site, the purchase of wh'ch has been chronicled 
in previous reports. Thissum, with the amount 
already issued, and now lying in the city treas- 
ury, $160,000, gives us a fund of $510,000 with 
which to build a suitable home for both institu- 
tions.” 

Miss West says: “ The presence of the chief 
officers of the school system in the board of 
trustees gives usa closer touch with the schools 
than would otherwise be probable. Forinstance, 
I know of no other case in which the catalog of 
books for young people has been made a part of 
the manual of instruction. Special lists of refer- 
ences on holidays of national character, such as 
Independence day, Decoration day, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and Arbor day, which are cele- 
brated in the schools, have been made to help 
the teachers,” 

New Jersey State L., Trenton. (Rpt.) Added 
1718; total 41,859; no. visitors registered 2350. 

** Both in law and miscellany the library will 
favorably compare with any state library in the 
country, while as a practical ‘ working’ library it 
has no superior.” 

New York City. Railroad Men's L. (Rpt.) 
Added 273; total 6967. Issued 13,658 (fict. §7 ¥); 
no. readers 1337. 

Of the total number of books issued (13,658) 
6011 were delivered by train service, and 7647 
were issued from the desk; there has been a fall- 
ing off of 173 v. in the train delivery of books, 


and a gain of 255 at the desk; the number of 
readers is 170 less than last year. Among the 
devices used for stimulating an interest in the 
library were: a series of literary events, the 
first of which occurred this year, with an attend- 
ance of 51; circulars offering the use of the li- 
brary, sent to agents along the line; the circula- 
tion of 5000 pamphlets on ‘‘ How to learn to 
read a book,” by the chairman of the library 
committee; the distribution of book-marks and 
calendars advertising library events; and arti- 
cles on library subjects in a page devoted to that 
purpose in New York Railroad Men, 

** Members have not only been encouraged to 
use the books in the library, but to purchase 
books of their own. Nearly $100 worth of 
books have been secured for members in this 
way.” 

The librarian recommends the printing of a 
special catalog of railroad books. 


Norristown (Pa.) L. Co. The library was 
founded in 1794,and incorporated April 30, 1796. 
In 1801 there were 70 members, who paid $1 
each annually. For many years it was located 
upon a site belonging to the Montgomery Bank, 
on Main Street; the building which it now oc- 
cupies was erected in 1859. The first catalog 
was printed in 1836, Im 1825 the library con- 
tained 611 volumes ; in 1832, 1100; in 1858, 2800; 
in 1884, about 6000, The average increase is 
about 100 volumes a year at present. Theterms 
of membership are $5 per share and the payment 
on each $2 annually. Persons wishing to avail 
themselves of the privilege of taking out books 
subject to the rules of the library, can do so on 
the payment of $2 annually. The payment of a 
nominal sum to the librarian permits the use of 
the library to those who wish to resort to it 
occasionally, and do not wish to purchase a share 
or pay the annual dues, but only shareholders 
become members or have a right to participate 
in the annual meetings. 


Oakland (Cal.) P. L. A movement is on foot 
to establish a new library, art gallery, and natur- 
al history museum in a new building. The 
library as it now stands is altogether too small 
and inconvenient, is badly arranged and unable 
to accommodate its ever-growing patronage. 
The circulation has increased from 3000 to 13,000 
in the past six months, and the library is not only 
taxed to its utmost but in fact is unfit for its 
present purpose, 


Ogdensburg (N. Y.) P.Z. The charter of the 
library having been received, the board of five 
trustees held their first meeting, Jan. 27, the 
board was then formally organized and the prep- 
aration of by-laws undertaken. Mr. Van Dusen 
was elected librarian without compensation, and 
Miss Fanny Rosseel was appointed assistant li- 
brarian at a salary of $20 per month. 

The library will be open on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday from 3 to 6 p.m., and 
on Tuesday and Friday from 7 to 8:30 p.m. 

Paterson (N. J.) F. P. L. (oth rpt.) Added 
2320; total 20,765; issued, home use 106,253; lib. 
use 1539; teachers’ cards 1250; lost 14. Receipts 
$17,683.59; expenses $11,175.37; amt. spent for 
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books, periodicals,and binding, $3654.34. Total 
no. cardholders 15,877. 

In regard to the circulation Librarian Win- 
chester says: 

“If the use of reference-books, of which we 
have no account, were included, the total number 
of books used would certainly not be less than 
125,000, or equivalent to the use of every book in 
the library about 6'4 times during the year.” 

Work in the cataloging department has gone 
steadily on through most of the year. The cards 
for a catalog of the additions to the library during 
the last two yearsand a half are ready for copying 
for a printed catalog, which will be in the hands 
of the printer in a tew weeks; it will be the lar- 
gest and much the most thorough and useful 
catalog thus far issued from the library. 

**A valuable list of all books in the library on 
astronomy is now in the hands of the printer. 
This list is a continuation of the series issued 
in connection with the course of lectures given 
in the city, and it will be the most valuable and 
permanently useful of all so far issued, as the 
books have been selected, in part, by Prof. 
Young, of Princeton College, and he has also 
furnished a series of short critical notes especial- 
ly for this list.” 

Peoria (/ll.)P.L. Oa March 8 Librarian Will- 
cox read before the Peoria Scientific Association 
a paper urgently pleading for a new and adequate 
library building. On the same date, as a result 
of his address, it was proposed to raise a popular 
subscription for this purpose, and one citizen 
offered to head the list with $500 if the plan was 
adopted. The local press has taken up the mat- 
ter, and it seems probable that it will be carried 
through. 

Philadelphia F. P. L. The new free library 
established temporarily in the City Hall was in- 
formally opened on the morning of March 12. 
Owing tothe fact that its quarters are only tem- 
porary, there were no ceremonies of any kind, 
but the doors were merely thrown open at nine 
o’clock, and the work of issuing books begun. 
Over 1100 applications were received, and about 
100 books given out on the first day. The maga- 
zine reading-room has been open for afew weeks, 
and has had an average of 200 readers every 
day. 

As already noted, the nucleus of the library 
was provided for in the G: S, Pepper bequest of 
$250,000, which has been supplemented by an 
appropriation from the city of $5000 for the im- 
mediate purposes of the library. The officers 
consist of 20 directors, 15 of whom were ap- 
pointed pursuant to the charter. The other five 
are ex-officio, and include the mayor, presidents 
of councils, the president of the board of educa- 
tion, and the chairman of the library committee 
of the board of education. 


Philadelphia. Mercantile L. Co. (71st rpt.) 
Added 2838; total 171,525; issued 86,563 (fict. 
-720 %); no. visitors 337,653; membership 3115; 
receipts $20,095.17; expenses $20,073.32. 

The number of books consulted and read in 
the building by the general public is estimated 
at fully 40,000 v. during the year. 


| ** Four numbers of the ‘ Bulletin’ were issued 
| in 1893, giving authors and titles of the works 
added to the library during the year, and also 
containing ‘Reading notes on currency and 
finance,’ which furnish in chronological order 
the titles of recent books and magazine articles 
in the possession of the library upon ‘ The sil- 
ver question and coinage,’ ‘ Bimetallism,’ ‘ Gold 
and the precious metals, ‘Money,’ ‘ Banking,’ 
and ‘Paper money.’ The‘ Reading notes on 
electricity’ were also continued and concluded.” 


Portland (Ore.) L. A. The association is de- 
sirous of gathering copies of all books and pam- 
phlets, descriptive and historical, relating to 
Oregon and to Oregon institutions. Librarian 
Bursch will gladly receive any information as 
to the whereabouts of such material, 


Rutland (Vt.) F. L.A. (8th rpt.) Added 825; 
total 8420; issued 46,265; no. periodicals on file 
49. Receipts $3240; expenses $2334.36. 

During the year 2197 books were delivered for 
use in the schools. The efforts of the association 
have been mainly directed “to the difficult task 
of trying to make one dollar do the work of three. 
The plain truth remains that this institution, 
which has proved, and is proving, itself indis- 
pensable to the well-being and growth of our 
town and city, has not the money it requires for 
its legitimate work.” The president of the as- 
sociation, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, says: ‘‘ We, 
who have borne the burden and the heat of the 
day for eight years, feel this very keenly; for 
we know that the usefulness of the Rutland li- 
brary could be doubled if we were able to meet 
the continually growing demands upon us. But 
we can only wait and hope.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) F. P. L. The library was 
formally transferred from the Public Library 
board of managers to the Free Library board on 
March 3. The difficulties between the two 
boards, which created some ill-feeling and made 
the library matter a vexed question for some 
weeks, were satisfactorily settled by a mutual 
agreement that the new library shall receive the 
books and furniture free of charge, and lease the 
two upper floors of the building and the news- 
paper reading-room on the second floor at a rental 
of $5000 per year. Heat is to be furnished free, 
but the library must pay three-fourths of the ex- 
pense of running the elevators. 

Mr. Crunden will be librarian as heretofore, and 
the Free Library board has increased his salary 
from $3500 to $4500. It will not be possible to 
have the library in thorough working order for 
a month to come, and May 1 has been set as the 
date of its formal free public opening. 


St. Paul (Minn.) P. L. (12th rpt.) Added 
3973; total 35,758. Issued, home use 160,977 
(fict. 46.57%, juv. 27.23%); ref. use 46,350; Sun- 
day ref. use 1010. No. cardholders 9077, an in- 
crease of 867 over 1892. Receipts $18,746.36; 
expenses $16,315.94. 

After speaking of the movement to secure a 
new library building, the directors say that they 
‘*fully appreciate the advantages that would 


follow the erection of a suitable building, but 
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do not feel that they should urge it at present, 
their work being now to accumulate books, to 
such an extent, that when the building is erected 
there will be a well-selected library to put into it.” 


Salem (Mass.) P. L. (sthrpt.) Added 2328; 
total 27,833. Issued, home use 101,457 (fict. 
81.03%); persons using ref.-room 6036; Sunday 
visitors 3493. Total no. cardholders 8233. Re- 
ceipts $17,336.85; expenses $12,259.09. 

For school-work 668 v. were drawn by 80 
teachers. The trustees say : ‘‘ The only part of 
the building assigned for public use which does 
not furnish ample accommodations is that set 
apart for the reference department. Here the 
necessity for more room is pressing, and en- 
larged quarters should be provided as soon as 
the requisite funds can be obtained.” 

The exhibit of the library at the Chicago Ex- 
position attracted much attention; it was awarded 
a medal, and the managers of the Armour In- 
stitute of Chicago requested permission to place 
the exhibit permanently in their educational mu- 
seum, 


San Diego (Cal.) F. P. L. (Rpt.) Added toro; 
total 10,237. Issued, home use 55,749; lib. use 
13,570; total 69,319 (fict. 59%). 2000 v. were re- 
paired by the library staff, goo prepared for bind- 
ing or lettering. No. cardholders registering 
during 1893, 2012. Receipts $10,186.42; expenses 
$7947.71. 

In April, 1893, the library removed to its 
present quarters, the comfort and neatness of 
which have been thoroughly appreciated. ‘‘ The 
effects of the removal and of the three weeks’ 
closing necessitated were felt for several months. 
The circulation was reduced and the work of 
cataloging delayed. The close of the year, how- 
ever, finds everything going well, circulation in- 
creasing, the room filled with readers, and new 
books coming in.” 


Southport, Ct. Pequot L. The formal open- 
ing of the ome was on the evening of March 
1, and was largely attended. It is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. B. Monroe, as already noted in 
these columns (L. J. 19: 27). The book capaci- 
ty is 16,000 v.; there are at present about 1000 
books on the shelves and additions are being re- 
ceived daily. 


Suffield. Ct. At a special town meeting, held 
March 14, it was voted to accept the proposition 
of the Library Association and purchase its library 
of 1500 volumes for $200. The sum of $300a 
year was appropriated for its maintenance, and 
12 directors were appointed to serve without pay. 
The library will be made free to the public. 


Weymouth, Mass. Tufts L. (1sthrpt.) Added 
875; total 15,381. Issued, home use 57,856 (fict. 
and juv. 72%); no. borrowers 7025. Receipts 
$2968.01; expenses $2885.72. 

** The work of the library in connection with 
the schools promises beneficent results, and a 
considerable number of books are purchased 
each year with special reference to this use.” 


FOREIGN. 

Birmingham (Eng.) F. Ls. (32d rpt.) Added 
ref. 1. 4600; total ref. 1. 119,476; total lending Is. 
67,967. Issued, home use 666,774; ref. use 
437,534 (Sunday use 22,522); total 1,126,830 
(fict. 464,980). Receipts £12,765.11.5; expenses 
£12,486. 

‘For the first time in the history of the 
libraries the issue of books has exceeded 1,000,000, 
the actual figures being 1,126,830, or an average 
of 3585 daily. The number of qualified borrow- 
ers from the lending libraries is over 25,000, or 
1 in 19 of the estimated population of the city.” 


Liverpool (Eng.) F. P. L. (4tst rpt). Added 
2552; total 62,670. Issued, home use 506,614, 
(fict. 404,235); lost and paid for 57; no. card- 
holders 11,630. Inthe ref. Is. 691,377 v. were is- 
sued, while the use of periodicals was 656,222. 

The year’s work gives the following totals: 
Books issued 1,197,991, magazines and reviews 
656,222, newspaper readers 428,220, attendance 
at lectures 59,904. 

“* Some idea of the work done by the affiliated 
institutions —library, museums, and art galleries 
— may be gathered from the fact that 2,820,7 
persons made use of these institutions during the 
year.” 

The free lectures, established by the library 
committee 29 years ago, have been continued 
without intermission. ‘‘A comparison of the at- 
tendances then and now shows at least the growth 
of the lecture in public estimation. Formerly, 
we considered 300 persons a good attendance ata 
single lecture; now, unless this number is quad- 
rupled there is felt to be reason for remark or in- 
quiry. The winter series numbered 36 lectures, 
which were attended by 47,747 persons, or an 
average at each lecture of 1326. In addition to 
these, there was an interesting autumn series of 
12 lectures, of a more scientific character, bear- 
ing the general title of ‘ Pioneers of science and 
art.’ The two series taken together give a total 
attendance of 59,904 persons, or an average at 
the 48 lectures of nearly 1250.” 


London, Clerkenwell P.L. (6th rpt.) Added 
581; total 13,868. Issued, home use 96,875 (fict. 
79,369); lost 10; ref. use 19.974. Visitors to ref. 
room 100,368; visitors to news-room 332,622; 
Sunday attendance 4750. 

‘** There has beena slight decrease in the per- 
centage of fiction given out — chiefly due to the 
display in a show-case on the counter of addi- 
tions of books in biography, history, and sci- 
enct ~hich were less popular, because less known, 
merits deserved, 

io meet the requirements of students and 
those engaged upon special courses of reading, 
the comn.issioners resolved to issue extra tickets 
available for non-fictional works. This change 
came into force early in December last and prom- 
ises to greatly promote the study of books in the 
higher branches of science and literature.” 

It has been decided to alter the existing ar- 
rangements of the library so as to allow borrow- 
ers direct access to the book-shelves, 
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April, 


The news-room attendance has been much lar- | and may be retained longer on application. 


ger than in any other year; the daily average be- 


ing 1087. The popularity of this department 
often causes a strain upon the accommodation, 
and if it increases means must be devised to cope 
with the overcrowding. ‘‘ Every class uses the | 
news-room, and the orderly behavior of the great 

number of visitors who frequent it can only be | 
meationed with the utmost satisfaction. Thefts | 
and mutilations of newspapers are almost un- | 
known.” 

A large and successful exhibition of prints and 
maps relating to Clerkenwell was opened early 
in March, 1893, and remained in the library over 
six months. 

The library commissioners have decided, after 
careful consideration, to give up the present sys- 
tem of issuing books for home reading and to 
admit borrowers directly to the shelves, where 
they may select books for themselves. This sys- | 
tem will be put in operation on May 1, 1894; all | 
books outstanding being previously called in to 
make the necessary rearrangements. Leaflets 
have been issued, clearly setting forth the new 
rules and regulations. All tickets will be called 
in before the new plan is put in operation, and 
each registered borrower will receive instead a 
“ticket-voucher,” entitli:¢ them to free access, 
The books will be classifi.d and arranged in the 
most simple manner, each shelf being plainly 
labelled by subject; fiction, poetry, and juveniles 
will be arranged in alphabet ; each book will 
bear the shelf-number on its label, and borrow- 
ers are expected to replace all books in their 
proper shelf. A ‘‘location-book” will guide 
readers to the location of any particular book. 


Manchester, Eng. A new free public library, 
to contain 80,000 volumes, is in course of erec- 
tion. This will give the city a total of 420,000 
volumes, housed in five libraries, for free public 
use. 


Saccont-Ricc1, Giul. Una visitaad alcune bibli- 
oteche della Svizzera, della Germaniae dell’ 
Austria. Firenze, Carnesecchi e figli. 1893. 
288 p.c. 12 prospetti e r tavola. 8°, 15 lire. 


Sydney (N.S. W)F. P.L. (Rpt.) Additions 
not given; total, including pms. 101,348 (ref. 1. 
73.611). Issued, lending |. 75,869 (fict. 20,306); 
visitors to lending 1. 61,819; visitors to ref. 1. 
144,151. Sunday visitors, lending 1. 3266; ref. 1. 
6853. No. cardholders registered 5310. There 
were 136 boxes of books containing 10,612 v. 
sent out to country libraries, 5137 v. being re- 
served for this purpose. 

Mr. Wright, second assistant librarian, writes: 
**You will notice that over 5000 volumes are 
reserved to lend to various libraries throughout 
this colony. When a country library desires the 
loan of books the only trouble to the applicant 
is to fill in a form guaranteeing to refund any loss 
or damage; then a strong box (generally of oak, 
lined with baize, and with brass fittings) contain- 
ing on an average 80 v., is forwarded, free of all 
cost; the carriage both ways is defrayed by this 
institution, The boxes are lent for four months, 
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| fewer than 74 country libraries availed them- 
| selves last year of the opportunity to circulate 


among their members some of the best standard 
works in the English language.” 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


New MEcHANICAL BinpInc. —A_ new in- 
Stantaneous mechanical binding has recently 
been put upon the market by Cesare Tartagli & 
Sons, Florence. The Sollettino delle Pubblica- 
sioni /taliane says: ‘* This invention allows of 
binding in one volume many loose pamphlets, 
papers, or catalog sheets, and permits removal, 
alteration, or addition of pages rapidly and at 
will. For the great simplicity of the design, the 
strength of the device, and the rapidity with 
which it can be opened or closed, this mechanical 
binding is certainly superior to all other devices 
of the kind of which we have knowledge.” 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Univ. L. A valua- 
ble herbarium and botanical library have been 
given to the library by Capt. J: Donnel Smith, 
of Baltimore. The collection represents the 
labor of 20 years, and is made up of specimens 
discovered by Captain Smith in his travels and 
of libraries and collections purchased by him. 
The herbarium is rich in collections of North, 
Central, and South American plants. China, Eu- 
rope, Egypt, Abyssinia, India and other parts of 
the world are also well represented. The collec- 
tion contains many standard works of value and 
rare illustrated works; it embraces 1300 volumes. 


Marlborough, N. H. By the will of the late 
Rufus S. Frost, of Chelsea, Mass., the town of 
Marlborough receives a legacy of $5000, pro- 
viding it will spend a sum equal to 6 per cent. 
of the same yearly for the improvement of 
the public library established by Mr. Frost in 
1867, keeping the principal intact. 


Troy, N. Y. Y. M.A. LZ. On Jan. 27 Mrs. 
M.. E. Hart, of Troy, formally offered to erect 
a handsome fire-proof library building for the 
Her offer was 


out Mrs. Hart's directions have been named by 
her. The library is to be a memorial to her 
husband, W: Howard Hart, and the site of the 
building will also be given by her to the associa- 
tion. It is in a convenient and central location 
and is valued at $35,000. The library of the 
Young Men’s Association now contains 31,349 
v.; among these are included the library of Mr. 
Hart, which was given to the association at 
his death. The Hart library, as well as several 
other of the special collections, has an endowment 
for the yearly purchase of books. The library 
is free to the public and is very largely used. 
It was established as the Troy Library, Jan. 11, 
1800, and in 1881 moved into its present quarters. 
De Witt Clinton is librarian. 
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Librarians. 


A.bez, Miss Lulu, for many years librarian 
of the Windsor (Ct.) Library Association, re- 
signed early in March, and has been succeeded 
by Miss Grace Blake. 


Beer, W:, librarian of the Howard Memorial 
Library, of New Orleans, has recently delivered 
a series of six lectures on ‘* Bibliography” in the 
course of University Extension lectures given 
before the students of Tulane University. The 
first lecture of the series, given on Feb. 24, dealt 
with ‘* The alphabet,” tracing the origin and the 
development of the art of written communica- 
tion; in succeeding lectures Mr. Beer considered 
** The art of printing,” ‘‘ The book,” and “* The 
science of bibliography applied to the study of 
iterature, art, and science.” Such courses of 
lectures on the essential features of bibliog- 
raphy cannot but prove a useful means of ac- 
quainting students with the best methods of con- 
ducting independent individual research. 


Frets, André, assistant librarian of United 
States Military Academy at West Point, died on 
March 11, aged 75 years. Private Freis was 
born in Alsace, and came to America while a 
youth; he enlisted in the United States army at 
West Point, May 5, 1841, and was appointed as- 
sistant librarian November 5, 1844. He had 
filled the position ever since. 


GALLAHER, James, librarian of the Quincy 
(IL) City Library, died in that city on March 16, 
aged 59 years. Mr. Gallaher was born in Ire- 
land, and came to America while a boy. He 
was engaged in the book business in New York 
City until 1857, when he went to Springfield, 
and became associate editor of the ///inois State 
Journal ; his connection with the Journa/ lasted 
10 years, during which time he formed a close 
friendship with Lincoln, Douglas, and other 
prominent men. He then went to Quincy, 
where he was connected for years with various 
newspapers, and two years ago was appointed 
city librarian. He leaves a widow, two sons, 
and two daughters. 


Murray, Frank P., librarian of the Buffalo 
Law Library, has resigned his position after 27 
years’ continuous service. Mr. Murray first en- 
tered the library in September, 1867, when 15 

ears of age; he resigned his office of librarian 
n 1870, but resumed it six months later, and has 
continued in the place since. Mr. Murray now 
resigns his position to take up the practice of 
law. He has been succeeded by W. B. Esta- 
brook, formerly librarian for the second division 
of the Court of Appeals at Albany. 

Smiru, Prof. W: Robertson, librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, died in Cambridge on 
March 31. Prof. Smith, who was one of the 
most famous ‘‘ heretics” ef modern days, was 
born at Keig, Aberdeenshire, Nov. 8, 1846, and 
was the son of Rev. W: Pirie Smith, Free Church 
minister there. He has frequently been called 
the Dr. Briggs of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. He was educated at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, and after graduation spent several years at 


the universities of Berlin, Bonn, and Géttingen, 
where he made a special study of the Semitic 
languages. Soon after returning to Scotland he 
was appointed professor of oriental languages 
and Old Testament exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, where he was chosen a 
member of the Bible Revision Committee. He 
was also engaged as one of the staff of con- 
tributors to the latest edition of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and it was in connection 
with his treatise on the books of the Bible, writ- 
ten for this publication, that he first called 
down on himself the wrath of his colleagues. 
As the result of a trial for ‘‘ heresy’ he was, in 
1881, removed from his professorship; two years 
later he became the Lord Almoner’s professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge; in 
1886 he became librarian, and in 1889 he was 
appointed Adams professor of Arabic in the 
same university. He published a number of 
books, which occupy a leading place in most Bib- 
lical libraries, and was well known as a lect- 
urer. 

WALKER, Robert Cooper, for many years 
principal librarian of the Sydney (N.S. W.) Free 
Public Library, has been gazetted one of the 
trustees of that library. Mr. Walker retired from 
the position of librarian in September, 1893, in 
which he was succeeded by Mr. Henry C, L. 
Anderson. 


“Cataloging and Classification. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
OF PHILADELPHIA for January, besides record- 
ing the accessions from October to January, 
concludes the ‘‘ Reading notes on currency and 
finance,” and gives ‘‘ reading notes” on the in- 
come tax and the Hawaiian question, with titles 
arranged chronologically. 


CATALOGO della biblioteca: supplemento dal 
1° agosto 1889 al 31 dicembre 1892 (Ministero 
di agricoltura, industria e commercio), Rome, 
G. Bertero, 1893. 14+11I9 p. 8°. 

CincinnaTi (O.) P. L. Bulletin of books in 
the various departments of literature and sci- 
ence added during 1893. Cincinnati, pub. by 
Board of Trustees, 1894. 140 p. F. 

Consists, as usual, of the classified quarterly 
bulletins of the year, preceded by an index of 
subjects and followed by an index of authors’ 
anonymous works and collections. This method 
of making the yearly bulletin comprise four 
separate classified lists seems to have several 
drawbacks, the succession of bulletins being 
not only confusing but necessitating a more 
careful search than the average reader is apt 
to give before all the books in a single sub- 
ject can be collected. The title entries are re- 
markably full —fuller than seems at all neces- 
sary in a popular catalog, where brevity and 
simplicity of form are especially desirable, 
though the detailed lists of contents given in the 
case of collections or composite works, will 
probably be found useful. 
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Gaspari, Gaet. Catalogo della biblioteca del 
liceo musicale di Bologna, comp. e pub. da 
L. Torchi. v. 3. Bologna, Romagnoli dall’ 
Acqua, 1893. 389p. 8°. 20 lire. 


The HARTFORD P. L. BuLLeTIN for Janu- 
ary, besides giving the usual classified list of 
books added during the past three months (Oc- 
tober, 1893- January, 1894), contains a list of the 
books, new and old, in the library on Psvchol- 
ogy, education, etc. 


Hernsius, W. Allgemeines Biicher-Lexikon, 
Band 19: 1889-1892. Herausgegeben von 
K. Bolhoevener. Abtheilung 1. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1894. 772 p. 4°. 

NOTTINGHAM (Z”g.) F. P. Rer. L. Class-list 
no. 19: Archxology and antiquities, comp. 
by J. Potter Briscoe, librarian, and S, J. Kirk, 
assistant. February, 1894. 23 p. O. 

A well-arranged list, covering the general 
reference literature of the subject; archeology 
and antiquities relating to ancient nations ; bar- 
rows, mounds, caves, lake-dwellings, etc.; Brit- 
ish archxology, and antiquities; costumes, arms, 
armor and war implements; ecclesiological an- 
tiquities; folk-lore and mythological literature; 
numismatics and seals. In some cases titles are 
briefly annotated. 


THe Sue is the attractive title of a 
new monthly bulletin of additions published by 
the Cleveland Public Library. The first num- 
ber, for January, 1894, gives the books added to 
the library durirg that month. The bulletin isa 
handy little 16-page leaflet, in narrow 16° shape, 
with the design of an ‘‘open shelf” on the 
cover. It will be issued at the beginning of 
each month, including in each issue the books of 
the preceding month. There is a cut of the libra- 
ry building as frontispiece; besides the classified 
list of additions, space is given to brief notes of 
library interest. The bulletin is well printed on 
smooth paper, and sold at one cent a copy, or 
25 cents a year. 


Paterson (4. /.) F. P. L. List of books in the 
public library on astronomy; with brief notes, 
by C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of 
astronomy in the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton.) Paterson, N. J., issued by the 
Free Public Library, February, 1894. 26 p. D. 
A classed list, followed by an author-index. 


This admirable catalog is commented upon else- 
where, 

The SALem (JZass.) P. L. BULLETIN for March 
has ‘‘ special reading-lists’’ on Physical geog- 
raphy and Meteorology. 

The SprINGFIELD (Jass.) LipRARY BULLETIN 
for February contains a list of ‘* Books on Ha- 
waii,” 

FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by Harvard College Library. 


Ashmead, W: Harris (A monograph of the 
North American proctotrypida); 
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Blanchard, G: Roberts (The common law liabil- 
ity of carriers); 

Funk, I: Kauffman (A standard dictionary of 
the English language); 

Painter, Franklin Verzelius Newton, joint.au- 
thor(Christian worship: its principles and forms); 

Seymour, Horatio Winslow (The Chicago /er- 
ald, editorials); 

Snyder, J: Francis (A primitive urn burial); 

Stetson, Amos W: (Eighty years: an historical 
sketch of the state bank); 

Thorne, W: H: (Junior course in mechanical 
drawing). 


Bibliografn, 

ALLEN, E. H. De fidiculus bibliographia; being 
the basis of a bibliography of the violin. 12th 
and concluding part. Lond., Griffith, Farran 
& Co., 1894. 16°, met, 25. 6d. 

Bibliographica, the new London quarterly mag- 
azine of book-lore, will have Charles Scribner's 
Sons for its American agents; after the first issue 
only a limited edition of the periodical will be 
published. 

BoNnGARTZ, J. Harry, comp. Check-list of laws; 
cont. a complete list of the public laws and 
acts and resolves of the state of Rhode Island 
to date, with notes and pagings. Providence, 
1893. c. 7p. O. pap., $1. 

Mr. Bongartz is librarian of the Rhode Island 
State Law Library. 

Tue Channing Club, of Boston, through its 
secretary, W. M. McInnes, §3 State Street, has is- 
sued a second catalog of ‘‘ Books for boys” (26 p. 
24°, pap.). It is divided into three classes — one 
of interesting stories; one of works of history, 
biography, travel, science, etc.; and one of books 
specially suited for Sunday-schools, No book has 
been rejected because of doctrinal teaching, but 
where such teaching is prominent the fact is 
noted; besides giving publisher and price, each 
title is followed by a descriptive note. 
CHEVALIER, U. Répertoire des sources his- 

toriques du moyen-ige. Topo-bibliographie, 

Fasc. 1: A. B. Paris, Picard. 528 col. 8°. 
Curtis, Newton Martin, Capital crimes and the 

punishments prescribed therefor by the fed- 

eral and state laws and those of foreign coun- 
tries, with statistics relating to the same; also 

a bibliography of crimes and punishments. 

Washington, W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1894, 

c. 36p. O. pap., 50c¢. 

These statistics are advance sheets of a work 
on criminal law, in preparation. 


Dopp, Meap & Co. announce for publication 
in May “‘ Issues of the New York Press, 1693 - 
1784,” by C: Riché Hildeburn. The price, pre- 
vious to subscription, is $10, which will be raised 
on publication of the volume. 
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Forp, PAu. Leicester. Josiah Tucker and his 
writings. (In Zhe Journal of Political Econo- 
my, vol, 2, p. 330.) 

Tue Grolier Club, New York, has recently is- 
sued a ‘‘ Chronological hand-list of various edi- 
tions of the Complete angler” (26 p. 16°, pap.) 
with a supplement embracing other writings of 
Walton and Charles Cotton, 1593-1893. The list 
isa souvenir of the exhibition of editions of the 
“Complete angler,” held at the Grolier Club, 
December 9, 1893, in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the birth of Walton. 
ReNnovarD, P. Bibliographie des éditions de 

Simon de Colines (1520-1546). Avec une 

notice biographique et 37 reproductions en 

fac-similé. Paris, E. Paul, Huard et Guille- 
min. vii. 520 p. 8°. 4o fr. 

STAMMHAMMER, Jos. Bibliographie des social- 
ismus und communismus. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1893. 303 p. 8°. 

The first volume of an exhaustive bibliography. 
The arrangement is alphabetical under authors 
and there*is also an alphabetical subject-index 
The titles are wholly representative. The com- 
piler has had the advantage of studying the un- 
rivalled collections on the subject owned by the 
Messrs. Menger, of Vienna. 


Anonnms and JJsendonnms. 


Maxwell Gray, the author of ‘‘ The silence of 
Dean Maitland,” has been spelled both Gray 
and Grey. Allibone supplement spells it Gray, 
while A. L. A. catalog and many others give the 
form Grey. ‘‘ A costly freak,” the new volume 
by this author published by D. Appleton & Co., 
gives the name Gray at the request of the au- 
thor.— Authority D. Appleton & Co. 

NINA E. Browne. 

W. W. Jarvis is given on the title-page as 
author of ‘‘ Gotham ambrotypes; or, sketches 
from life: a satirical poem,” pub. N. Y., 1860. 
A presentation copy in the Watkinson library 
contains the following autograph: ‘‘To Dr. 
Paterson, with the kind regards of the author, 
W. J. Wetmore, Sept. 17, 1561.” 

FRANK B, Gay. 
Supplied by F. Weitenkampf/, Astor L. 

Abel Cephak, ps. of Clovis Pierre, registrar 
of the Paris morgue and writer of ballads. 

Ajax, the ps. uuder which Mrs, Besant is said 
to have begun her journalistic career. 

Georg Egestof{, ps. of Georg Freiherr von Omp- 
teda. 

Quatrelles, E. Manuel, pseudonyms used by 
Ernest L’Epine, critic and journalist, who died 
in Paris, 1893. 

v. Miris, ps. of Franz Bonn, contributor to 
the Fliegende Blatter. 

Pearl Rivers, ps. of Mrs. G: Nicholson, of 
New Orleans, who wrote various poems soon 
after the civil war. 


Wat Ripton, ps. of Prof. Tyndall in various 
magazine articles on literary subjects, written 
while a young teacher at Queenswood College. 

The following are taken from the Athenaum, 
1892: 

C. Collodi, Lorenzini (Italian journalist). 

Fulvia, Signorina Rachele Saporiti (Italian 
author). 

Jan Ferguut, M. van Droogenbroek (Flemish 
poet). 

Lesan. A. Klastersky (in ‘‘ Songs of labor” 
Bohemian author). 

Manchecourt. Henri Lavedan (Parisian sketch- 
esin La vie Parisienne). 

Max Waller. Maurice Warlomont (Flemish 
writer). 

Melati van Java. Miss Sloot (Dutch writer). 

Ports. Dr. Adolf Agai (Hungarian, fewille- 
toniste and humorist). 

Remigio Zena. Marchese Gaspare d’ Invrea 
(Italian magistrate and author). 

Sigurd. A, Hedenstierna (Swedish author). 

V. Krestovski. Mme. Khvostchinski (Russian 
novelist, d. 189 [1 ?]). 

From an article by Ferdinand Gross, in V. Y. 
Staats-Zeitung, Mr. 1,91, following are taken. 

Amalia Heiter, Princess Amalia of Saxony 
(comedies). 

G. Conrad. Prince Georg of Prussia (dramas). 

Gérard de Nerval. Gérard Labrunie (translator 
of Goethe’s Faust). 

Graind orgu. Hippolyte Taine. 

Vicomte de Launay. Mme. de Girardin. 

Willibald Alexis. Wilhelm Hiring. 


§umors and Blnnders. 


SARAH GRAND’S Heavenly twins "’ was asked 
for the other day under the title of ‘‘ The twin 
angels.” Recently a lady asked for ‘‘ The 
prince of the house of David, by Ben Hur,” and 
insisted that that was what she wanted. As 
“The prince of India” was not in, and ‘‘ The 
prince of the house of David” was worn-out, we 
were unable to find out what she really desired. 
Some time last fall a lady asked for ‘‘ The price 
she paid,” by Benedict, as ‘‘ What it cost her” 
—a very good translation of the title. 

Stoddard’s Crowded out o’ Cro’field” was 
asked for by another under the surprising title 
of ‘* Driven out of Christendom.” A. W. T. 


THE following books were called for in New 
York State Library: 

D’Cocktails American republic (De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America); 

Two little angel babies, and Heavenly tour'sts 
(Heavenly twins). M. S. C 


Tue title given below istaken from a New 
York auction-catalog: 

Fields, J. T. Barney Cornwall & Co. 16°, 
1876. W. I. F. 
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LIBRARY INKS AND ADHESIVES. 


has been adopted by leading Librarians throughout the country as the only satis- 
factory library adhesive made. The sooo volumes of the Model Library at the 
World's Fair were repaired and labelled with this adhesive in preference to all others, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by those in charge. A three ounce 
trial jar sent by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents. 


higgins’ Carbon Writing Inks 


contain no other coloring matter than pure carbon, and they hence write black from 
the pen-point and remain forever black, proof to effects of age, air, sunlight, chemicals, 
and fire, and when written on semi-absorbent paper, so that the ink sinks in, they 
cannot be washed out or erased without detection. They are the only ¢ we black and 
lasting inks made. Two kinds, viz.: (1) Engrossing Ink, a dense or heavy ink for 
engrossing and important writings, and (2) Eternal Ink, an ink of lighter body, and 
hence better adapted for general use. 4 two ounce botile of the former, prepaid by mail, 
35 cents 3 a two ounce bottle of the latter for 25 cents. 


The Higgins’ Adhesives and Inks are for Sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery Generally. 


CHAS. M, HIGGINS & CO., 168-470 Eighth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 
Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. wy 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. /ericdicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 


higgins’ Drawing-Board Mucilage 
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RUDOLPH CONTINUOUS INDEXER. 


(PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATESIAND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES.) 


(FRONT VIEW, SHOWING GLASS LID RAISED.) ° (REAR VIEW, SHOWING DOOR OPEN.) 


THE LIBRARIAN’S DESIDERATUM. 
THE MOST PERFECT INDEXER. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER SYSTEM possesses many advantages which 
recommend it to Publishers and Booksellers—in fact, to any one 
who has occasion to use lists of books, names or samples of goods, 
photographs, etc. . 

It is entirely flexible, allowing any number of entries to be placed in 
the INDEXER at any point. 

It presents to the eye at one time as many entries as six pages of the 
American Catalogue. 

Entries are protected from being soiled by exposure or handling. 

Economy of space and economy of expenditure of both time and 
money. 

The INDEXER stands 42 inches high and is 20 inches wide by 30 
inches broad. 

We shall be pleased to give further information and list of testi- 
monials from leading librarians. 


RUDOLPH INDEXER CO., 606 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Two Books for 
Librarians. 


By I. FLETCHER, M.A., 


Librarian of Amherst College. 


Public Libraries in 


America. 


With illustrations of noted Libraries and 
Librarians. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


No one familiar with the inception and prog- 
ress of the public library in America will deny 
that it has a most significant future. The gen- 
eral wholesomeness and undoubted permanence 
of the movement have brought frequent and 
ample gifts and bequests, making possible a 
generous development ; still there has been no 
compact and accessible presentation of the li- 
brary problem. These facts determined the in- 
clusion of a suitable manual in the Columdian 
Knowledge Series. — THE Epitor. 


Library Classification. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘“‘The present publication is . . . in- 
tended . . . tooffer a way of escape for 
those who shrink from the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of the elaborate systems, and to substitute 
for painstaking analytical classification a sim- 
ple arrangement which it is believed is better 
adapted to be practically useful in a library, 
while doing away with most of the work in- 
volved in carrying out one of these schemes.” — 
INTRODUCTION. 


Columbian K now!- 
edge Series. 


Edited by Professor Topp, 


of Amherst College. 


A series of timely and authoritative mono- 
graphs on subjects of permanent inter- 
est and significance. Each complete in 
itself. Scientific in treatment but un- 
technical in language, and illustrated 
freely when appropriate. 16mo vols., 
uniformly bound in cloth, $1.00 each. 


NUMBER I. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun. 


By Manet Loomis Topp. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


NUMBER II. 
Public Libraries in 


America. 


By I, FLercuer, M.A., Librari- 
an of Amherst College. With illustra- 
tions of noted libraries and librarians. 
16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


NEARLY READY. 
Stars and Telescopes. 


A Handybook of Astronomy. By Davip 
P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., and WiLLiAM 
T. Lynn, F.R.A.S. 

IN PRESS. 
Aerial Locomotion, 
Coal and its Conservation, 


And Other Volumes in Preparation. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy and Science. 
Wearly, - -+- $2.00. 

THE MONIST discusses the fund ntal probl of 
Philosophy in their practical bearings upon the religious, 
ethical, and sociological questions of the day. Among 
its contributors are : 

Cuarcas S. Peirce, Dr. A. Binet, 

Pror. Joseru Le Conta, Pror. C. Lomeroso, 

Dr. W. T. Harrts, ror. Macu, 

Pror. E. D. Cors, Pror. F. Jopt, 

M. D. Conway Carus STEerne, 

Pror. F. Max MUcter, Pror. E. 

G. J. Romangs, Pror. Hirrpine, 

Pror, C. Ltoyp MorGan, Pror. Ferix Kier, 

James Sutty, Emit 

B, Bosanquet, Pror. J. De._scur, 

E. ps 

Back numbers, bound $3.00 per vol., unbound files at 

$2.00 per volume. 


THE OPEN COURT. 
A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Religion of Science. 
Yearly, $2.00. 

opposed to irrational orthodoxy and narrow 
bigotry, Zhe Open Court does not attack the pron re- 
ligious element of the various religions. It criticises 
their errors unflinchingly but without y+ and it 
endeavors to preserve of them all that is true and good. 

Accurate and authorized translations are made in Phi- 


 losophy, Science, and Criticism from the periodical litera- 


ture of Continental Europe, and reviews of noteworthy 
recent investigations are presented. 


Eighth volume now current. Complete files bound or 
unbound. 


Send for catalogue of publications. 


The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


770 Monon Bidg., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Will be published on 1st June mext. 


Dictionnaire Canadien- 
Francais. 


By SYLVA CLAPIN, 
Author ef * La France Transatlantigue,” or France 
in America. 

Being a complete analytical, etymological, his- 
torical and critical glossary of French Ameri- 
canisms in general, and especially of those in 
use in Canada, containing over 4000 words, 
with about 1500 quotations from different 
authors. A compact octavo volume of 500 


Price, 5.00, 


delivered in any part of the United States. 


Sold only by subscription, and subscription 
lists closed on 15th of May next. 


Extract from a recent letter of Jules Simon (of the 
French Academy), to Mme. Dandurand, of Montreal: 
“ Aod you, Canada, what can you become? Yours is 
the policy of the future and the civilization of the past. 
What I like in you is the fact that you remind me the 
language and customs of our grandfathers. You are 
archaic, perhaps, without knowing it. You are the 
guardians of a whole portion of our national glory and 
of words and formation of phrases of which you are the 


Address all demands to 


SYLVA CLAPIN, 7 Park Square, Boston. 


TWO INDEXES 


Indispensable in Libraries. 
THE “A. L. A.” INDEX. 


The American Library Association Index. An 
Index to General Literature, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Literary Essays and Sketches, Re- 
ports and Publications of Boards and Societies 
dealing with Education, Healtb, Labor, Chari- 
ties and Corrections, etc., etc. By WILLIAM I. 
FLetcuer, A.M., Librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00, met; half 
morocco, $6.50, set. 


POOLE’S INDEX 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
By Freperick Poorer, LL.D., and 
I. FLeTcHeRr, wiih the co-operation of 
the American Library Association. Mew re- 
vised edition. Vol. I. In two parts. Royal 
8vo, $16.co, met; sheep, $20.00, net ; half mo- 
rocco, gilt top, $24.00, mef. Vol. Il. First 
Supplement (January, 1887). 
Royal 8vo, $8.00, net ; sheep, $10.00, met ; half 
morocco, gilt top, $12.00, met. Vol. III. 
Second Supplement (January, 1887-January, 
1892). Royal 8vo, $8.00, se¢; sheep, $10.00, 
net ; half morocco, gilt top, $12.00, met. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Established 1879. 


<2 


COLLEGE 
AND 


LIBRARY 


Book 
Binders 


76 E. 9th St., 


Near Broadway, 


z Opp. Hilton, Hughes 
& Co., 
NEW YORK. 
Repairing and Re-backing of Old Book 
Covers a Specialty. 

Specimens of our work may be seenat the Cotumaia Cor- 
New Yorx Hosprtat Liprary, New Yorx Acav- 
EMY OF Mepicine, Lonc Istanp Historicat Society, 
Pratt Institutes, Brooklyn, N. Y., Suerriaip Scien- 
Tiric Scnoor or Yate and many others. 
Ge We have a special style of binding well known to 

ae of the ~~ brary Association, of which 
r.C.G.N a ber. 
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REINWALD 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
15 RUE DES SAINTS-PERES, 15 
PARIS. 
Oldest A gency for American Libraries. 


Established 1849. 


Agency of Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


Special attention given to Library Orders, which will be promptly and carefully 
executed. 

First-class bookbinding a feature of our Establishment, and al] material used is 
of the best quality. 

A Liberal Discount is allowed on all second-hand books purchased through us. 

Lots from Auction Sales purchased at lowest figures. 

The Bulletin Mensuel de la Librairie Francaise, a monthly bibliographical paper, 
is published by us, and will be mailed gratis on application. 

Correspondence solicited and all information 


SOTH ERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, Ww. cy and SZ Piccadilly, west London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im all Langwages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDiNG OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. J eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued, Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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The Annual Literary Index, 


INCLUDING PERIODICALS, AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH, ESSAYS, BOOK-CHAPTERS, 
£TC., SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND 
NECROLOGY OF AUTHORS. 


EDITED BY W. I. FLETCHER amd R. R. BOWKER. 


members of the American Li- 


With the co-operation o, 
of the Library Journal staff. 


brary Association a 


Tue ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX for 1893 com- 
plements the ‘‘ Annual American Catalogue” of 
books published in 1893 by indexing (1) articles 
in periodicals published in 1893; (2) essays and 
book-chapters in composite books of 1893; (3) 
authors of periodical articles and essays ; (4) 
special bibliographies of 1893 ; (5) authors de- 
ceased in 1893. Thetwo volumes together make 
a complete record of the literary product of the 
year. 

The volume includes also the features of the 
‘* Co-operative Index to Periodicals,” originally 
a monthly supplement to the Library Journal, 
then extended into a quarterly in an enlarged 
form, and later issued as an annual volume. 


One vol., cloth, (uniform with “‘ A. L. A. In- 
dex”) $3.50. 


Published by THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Erm Street, New York. 


Intending Purchasers 


‘The Annual American 
Catalogue 
for 1890, 1891, 1892 


will please notice that our stock of this valu- 
able biographical help is rapidly decreasing. 
Of the volume for 1890 only 30 copies remain ; 
of that for 1891 only 3 copies; and of that for 
1892 only 23 copies. As these volumes are 
printed from type which is distributed after 
printing, they cannot be reprinted, and those 
who wish to complete their sets are therefore 
cautioned to place their orders before it is too 
late, 

The price per volume, bound in half mo- 
rocco, is $3.50 net. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Elm St., N. Y. 


THE BAKER & 


TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


pares a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for which 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses 
as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 
They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 
This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness, and Low 


Prices. 


There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 


selected from the books of all publishers. 


AS BOOKWORM 


we make a specialty 

of hunting for out-of- 
f print books for Libra- 
Ties. 


For particulars and month- 
ly bargain lists, address 


MoLBAN 


13 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 


A Literary Souvenir of the World's Fair. 


The Publishers’ and Other Book Exhibits at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. 


By A. GROWOLL. 


1 vol., 74 p., 2 plans, 16°, pap., ro cents. 


“The Publishers’ Weekly has reprinted in neat pam- 
phlet its review of the publishers’ and other book exhibits 
at the World's Columbian Exposition, than which we 
have seen nothing better.” — 7he Nation. 


Tue PusBLisHEers’ WEEKLY, 28 Elm Street, N.Y. 
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GREEN’S PATENT 
Book-Stack and Shelving for Libraries. 


MADE BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky., and Chicago, Ill. 


This book-stack is of iron and fulfils all the requirements of the 
modern library. 
1.—Convenience. 
(a) Access and communication with the stack, as well as with 
other parts of the Library Building. 
(4) Accommodation of books of all kinds and sizes. 
(c) Arrangement of books—variable at will. 
(d) Shelves adjustable, removable, interchangeable, and easily 
handled. 
(e) Assorting or reading of books. 
(7) Support of books on partially nlled shelves. 
2.—Light, cleanliness, moderate and even temperature and ventilation. 
3.-—Capacity and compactness. 
4.—Fireproof construction. 
5.—Shelving surfaces permanently smooth and protected from corro- 
sion (Bower-Barffed), and necessity of renewal. 
Used for the New Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: PARIS: LEIP2iG: 
30 WELLINGTON SrT., STRAND. 76 Rue De RENNES. HospiTAt 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FoREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because : 


He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 


His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books, 


He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 


can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Gro. H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in Lonien.os ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as Jow cost as we were able with uate greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert’s long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,” 

Metvi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


“* Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so, If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical 


time and mon dealing th h Tag 
Eenast C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
thown an intelligyat appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8. Cottins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIQ. NEW YORK. 
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